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KARLY RISING. 

—o some reason difficult of explanation, and 

equally untenable on grounds of common-sense, 
early risiug is always reckoned a virtue per se of the 
first magnitude. The person who habitually rises 
early surveys the rest of mankind with an air of 
complacent patronage, of lofty condescension, as who 
should say, ‘‘ Behold! while you are indulging the 
claims of the flesh, while you are indolent and supine, 
I am up aud doing, I have attacked my share of the 
day's work,’ 

The fact is, however, that early rising is commend 
able only when early rising is necessary. It may 
broadly be stated, iu a majority of instances, to be a 
misfortune rather than a merit. Granted that one’s 
duties require him to rise very early in the morning, 
and that, correspondingly, he is able to retire very 
early at vight, then the degree of hardship in the 
matter is reduced to the minimum. To go to bed 
when the birds tuck their heads under their wings, 
and to rise with their earliest wakening chirp, is not 
so bad athing. Who that has seen the marvel, the 
miracle, of dawn in the country—the wonderful tints 
and tones of the sky, the unrolling of the mists, the 
revelation of beauty on field and hill, slope aud riv 
er—can feel aught but envy of those to whom this 
pageant is a daily recurring delight? 

But if one sits up till midnight, occupied in study 
or in society, aud, couforming to his environment, 
rises in a leisurely fashion to a somewhat late break 
fast, according to the customs of his family and his 
world, is he therefore to be branded as a slugyard? 
May. not the late riser engage as fully and as suc 
cessfully as the early riser in the business of the day, 
the chief requisites for success in which are, perhaps, 
good temper, equable nerves, prompt attention, and a 
brain alert and quick to decide on matters of impor 
tance ¢ 

Thousands of people have no choice whatever 
about their hour of rising in the morning. Later or 
earlier, that hour is fixed for them by the require- 
ments of the office, the shop, or the class-room; by 
the time-table of the railroad; by the arbitration of 
their employers or the necessities of their employees. 
But in the cases manifold where personal liberty is 
enjoyed, it should not be thoughtlessly restricted 
simply because of the domestic tradition that early 
rising deserves praise and late rising blame. Break 
fast may often be a movable feast without materially 
disturbing the routine of au orderly housekeeping 
day. Invalids, mothers whose rest has been broken 
by teething babies, and, above all, rapidly growing 
children, should have their sleep out. Nature de- 
mands this, and violence is done to her when sleepy 
people are rudely aroused from their beds. Early to 
bed is the single safe prescription to insure early to 
rise. 

We need to repeat it over and over to our hurry- 
ing, anxious, toiling American men and women: 
Rest, rest, and again, rest. Do not think time ill 
spent that is spent in repairing the ravages of our 
wellnigh incessant activity. 


a i 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons 











Even Mrs. Van Twiller’s veranda has failed to bring us 
these days resignation to the intense heat of the week. 
There has been nothing left us to do but that most delight- 
ful of all things to be done just now—to go, when night 
comes, to the roof garden at the Madison Square. And 
this is why we bave found ourselves so many times of late 
—to-night as well—in that newest and most brilliant of 
creations by Mr. Stanford White. The look of the people 
there has changed since those first few days after the = 
ing. There is less of a crush, less ng and pushing 
about in curiosity. The toilettes, too, are better. omen 
no longer feel cutré or conspicuous in their best gowns and 
bonnets; and the men appear, as they appear in no other 
gathering in New York, attired in their Tuxedo dress-coats, 
and their stiff, wide-brimmed, white straw hats. , 

We have always found our way to a seat in the far 
corner. From that point we get the full sweep of the garden 
—the flowers, the palms, the fountain, the brilliant toilettes, 
and the moving people, the waiters as they go from place to 

lace, their glasses and trays held high over their heads. 

Ve are far enough away from the stage to be undisturbed 
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by the sound of castanet or mandolin, and to see only so 
much of the shadow-dance as to imagine that the white 
draperies of the dancer, fi aud whirled about her as 
they are, look indeed iu that light like clouds wind-blown 
about her re 

Above all this stir and color, this variety and perfume, 
we see from our corner the turrets of the garden all alight, 
and above these, n, in all its beauty, the tower, majestic, 
calm, —e , reaching upward into the sky, the 
Diana with her guides Signe srvve supreme above it all, 
self-poised and beautiful among the stars. 

When Professor Prodgers goes with us and takes his ac- 
customed seat—for even here, by common consent, we reserve 
a special one for him—bhe holds his hat in his hands, so that 
the breeze as it blows reaches him, and lifts his thin gray hair 
from his forehead. Miss Van Auken is always beside him, 
talking or silent, according to his mood, while I have been 
thrown much of late with Mrs. Clyte. This, however, has 
forced the conclusion upon me that I am a subject of much 
indifference to this beautiful woman, and am accepted as 
any comfortable unobtrusive appointment might be, with- 
out being in the least an inspiration or even a new sensation 
to her. Which is another reason, as I now conclude, why 
she never looks to me for speech, but talks herself upreserv- 
edly of many things of interest to her. It is a way some 
women have, though | take it few men understand. They 
are, for the most part, deceived and flattered, thinking them 
selves objects of special confidence or sympathy. Fortu- 
nately, Mrs. Clyte only amuses me. 

** See Captain Whoppers,” she said to-night, looking across 
the garden. ‘‘I hope he won't come here, but he'll be sure 
to. He always sees everybody and talks to everybody. 
See him now Lowing to that handsome yellow-haired woman. 
She did not quite expect it, because she caught her breath 
before she bowed. Have you ever noticed? people all do 
that when they are not quite sure, or are in a society they 
are not accustomed to—among people richer or more dis- 
tinguished than they. Most men would hesitate about bow- 
ing to every chance acquaintance—it's the fashion to be ob- 
livious of every one not in your set, you know—but Captain 
Whoppers does it because he likes to Jook the man of the 
world, not of fashion, and he likes, besides, to pique the curi 
osity of his friends. He thinks he can do it perhaps since 
his nephew married a Panderfelt, and he was once best man 
to an Earl. 

* How strange it seems,” Mrs. Clyte continued, “to see 
those young girls there with straws in their glasses! It is 
probably only lemovade, but the straw lends fascination. 
And see those others there with the men who are smoking. 
I begin to feel old when I have to readjust myself to these 
things. I can’t philosophize about them as your friend Miss 
Van Auken does. Custom is so queer, so full of shades and 
strange distinctions. I remember a story an Englishman 
told me of being in Russia once, and declining a cigar be- 
cause ladies were present. When he saw them lighting 
cigarettes, however, he begged his cigar again and smoked; 
then seeing the lady next him had finished her cigarette, he 
handed her a second one. ‘Sir,’ she said, with some severity, 
‘do you take me for a Cossack?’ ” 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


N old game called golfing has lately been revived in Eng- 
£4 land, and is attracting considerable attention. It con 
sists in knocking a ball into holes, over a two or three mile 
course, Obstructions, such as fences, ditches, and even 
ponds, lie in the way, and the successful “ golfist” is the 
ove who sends his ball into all of the holes with the fewest 
number of bits. Ladies play successfully, and acquire 
muscle thereby and the babit of rapid walking. 

It is but one of the numerous devices, with croquet and 
lawn -tennis, for keeping young people out-of-doors and 
making them athletic. 

The pursuit of botany ought to be ranked as an out-dvoor 
sport. While not possessing the attraction of a game in 
which skill wins, it is yet more pearly allied to hunting aud 
fishing thau to piano-playing or any in-door siudy. It fur- 
nishes an impulse to and interest iu many a tramp by forest 
and stream. It has this iv its favor too, that when one has 
made bis ‘‘ bag,” or “ string,” no timid bird or helpless fish 
has been sacrificed, and vo pain has been inflicted to give 
the botanist a holiday. His delight when he comes upon a 
rare find, a beautiful fern or orchid, is fully equal to that of 
the mad rider who wins **the brush,” or - oe patient angler 
who takes the biggest fish. 

I shall never forget the beautiful sight which rewarded a 
desperate climb up me a kf er we rocks, through a tangle 
of bushes, to where a broad level spot was covered with the 
prickly-pear cactus in full bloom, There they lay, the great 
yellow beauties, drinking in the sunlight—a scene | had sup- 
posed possible only on Western prairies. 

It surely is no mean ambition to wish to know the names 
of things we sec. An intelligent writer on politico-ecovomic 
subjects, who is fond of riding, said recently: 

** It is a great drawback on my pleasure in the parks and 
in the country that I don’t know the plants and flowers 
which I see.” 

There are two ways of finding out such things. One is to 
ask some one who kuows (not always easy), and the other is 
to analyze the flower, and “ trace” it in the manual one’s self. 
The first method may be likened to the “ pony” style of 
translating a foreigu language. 

Independent investigation always wins its own reward; 
never more so than in the study of plants. Besides the joy 
of success, one who can always answer the question, *‘ What 
is it?” becomes quite an oracle among his friends, and gets 
credit for having taken more trouble than is actually the 
case. For (and this is one of the points I wish to emphasize) 
botany is the easiest of all the neces, and can be engaged 
in without a teacher. 

Is it not a sin and shame that country people, who live 
the year round among the lavishments of nature, are as a 
rule so indifferent to them? The farmer's wife knows that 
catnip is for tea; but there is a curious little pimpernel 
growiug in her garden which shuts its petals on the approach 
of bad weather, aud which she has never seen. The farmer 
knows the wild-carrot for a useless weed, the corn-flower for 
a yellow daisy, but he does not know the trees of the road- 
side, much less the shrubs. One, a practical, shrewd man, 
told me that the dwarf sumac (Rhus copallina) was the poi- 
son-sumac. For more than seventy years he had lived in 
northery New Jersey, and been afraid to touch this innocent 
bush. Two of the six species of sumac are to be ranked 
pom the dangerous and criminal classes of plants, and 
should be studied in order to be avoided. Like other evils, 
they are seductive, especially in their gorgeous autumn 
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dress; but the cloven hoof can be seen after reference to the 
manual. ood, or elder, or sumac, as it is 
variously called, 1s a tall shrub growing in swamps. Its 
bark is grayish; its leaf stems are red. si 

The -ivy, a vine with three leaflets (often mistaken 
for the Virginia- creeper, which hus five leaflets), pene ge 
road-sides, and clusters about fence posts and of 
trees. Many farmers don’t “ bother” with it, but let it 
grow, a constant menace to barefooted boys and ignorant 

i The blossoms of these venomous species are 
axillary, that is, grow in the angle formed by the stem and 
branch. The berries are white. If you find a sumac with 
terminal flowers and red berries, it is as safe to handle as a 
buttereup. 

The lover of curious things will be amply rewarded by a 
study of flowers. Under the microscope even common weeds 
become interestivg, and a discovery of the habits of some 
plants is like a peep into wonderland. 

Pluck the small round leaved sundew (Drosera rotundi- 
folia). The hairy and sticky leaves grow in a tuft at the 
base. Under the microscope the bairs are transformed into 
numberless bristles tipped with purple jewels. Small sorry 
insects are caught among these ruby glands, which close 
over them like tentacles, and entangle them and imprison 
them with purple threads. Inside the glands an extraor- 
divary activity is aroused. A purple fluid, akin to the gas 
tric juice of our stomachs, is digesting and assimilating he 
insect food. This innoceut-looking plant, with its modest 
flower responding only to suushine, is carnivorous, and 
thrives upon animal food. 

Hardly less wonderful are the bladderworts which "grow 
in the neighboring pond. The plants float upon the surface 
of the water by means of countless Jittle bags full of air, 
joined to the seaweedlike leaves. The ripe seed falls to 
the bottom, takes root, and ous there in soil. When the 
flowering-time arrives, the bladders fill with air (who can 
tell how ?), buoy the plant upwards, dragging it, roots and 
all, to the surface, in order that the flower may breathe air 
and sunshine, 

While it is not claimed that botany, like Greek or mathe 
matics, cav produce mental brawn, yet it certainly does cul 
tivate close observation, prolonged attention to minutiw, a 
habit of comparison and deductive reasoning—all mental 
qualities worth possessing. 

There are a few fundamental facts which should be gen- 
erally known. The end of a plant's existence is not to make 
pretty flowers, but to reproduce itself. Its stamens and 
pistils serving this purpose, every effort of the plant is put 
forth to pertect them and bring them together; and the 
flower leaves are only covers and protectors of these delicate 
and important organs. Sometimes, as in the lizard -tail, 
the flower leaves are wanting, and the flowers are composed 
only of stamens and pistils. 

A single pistil occupies the place of houor, the centre of 
the flower. Pea and bean pods are examples of simple 
pistils. The buttercup and anemone show numerous pistils 
crowded upon the eud of the flower stalk. 

The parts of a pistil are ovary, style, and stighia. 
ovary at the base holds the 8 in one or more separate 
cells. The style, a threadlike hollow tube, connects the 
ovary with the stigma, which is a glutinous, spongelike sur- 
face, adapted to the reception and absorption of pollen grains. 
The style is sometimes wanting. When the ovary is ripened 
it is called a fruit, and not only are the apple and plum 
such fruits, but the feathery-tailed achenia of the lovely 
virgiu's-bower, tbe mustard pod, and the downy seed of the 
dandelion are, to the botanist, fruits. Debiscent fruits split 
open and scatter their seeds without help. Fleshy fruits, 
as apples, and dry fruits, as puts, must either decay or be 
opened by avimals eating them. Raspberries and black 
berries are clusters of distinct fruits. The strawberry is a 
fleshy receptacle with the fruits lying outside. 

Stamens surround the pistil when found in the same flow 
er. Often, however, they grow in separate flowers, even 
upon different plants. Every one knows the full and grace- 
ful staminate flowers of the carly meadow-rue, and the com 
pact, hard, pistillate flowers, growing perhaps several feet 
away. Insects and winds, in such cases, act as pollen-car- 
riers, 

A stamen has a filament, or stem, and anther, containing 
the pollen grains in one or two cells. A water-lily presents 
a beautiful study of petals passing into stamens. It may 
have suggested the theory that stamens aud pistils are but 
changed flower leaves. 

In orchids there is but one stamen, with one two-celled an- 
ther. The stigma divides the cells, and is closely fastened 
to them. Orchids are more common than is supposed, and 
can be found in fields and old orchards as well as in deep 
woods. There is no more stately flower than the white 
fringed orchis, or more exquisitely beautiful than the pur- 
ple arethusa, or more curious than the stemless lady's slip- 
per. The family is found in all its rich variety only in the 
tropics, where they are often fragrant. In Java alone there 
are three hundred species. 

The calyx and corolla stand under and outside of the sta- 
mens and pistils. Their separate divisions are sepals and 

tals. The calyx may cling to the ovary, and grow with 
it to final fruit. In the huckleberry the top of the edible 
calyx may be scen in five little points around the centre of 
the berry. In the apple aud pear it is the dry, chiplike part 
terminating the core. 

Apetalous flowers show the corolla wanting. The calyx 
then expands into petallike leaves. Such sepals, taking tLe 
place of petals, ure the six spreading leaves of a lily. Bracts, 
green or colored, are often crowded under the flower. The 
monarda (wild. ber, *) has beautiful purplish and yellow 
ish bracts covered with soft velvety bloom. The scarlet 
painted-cup has both bracts and upper leaves of a bright red 
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color. 

With the knowledge of very few botanical terms it is pos 
sible to begin practical work in the study and analysis of 
flowers. How this may be done will be the subject of an- 
other paper. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LINEN DUCK SUITS. 


UITS of linen duck are the novelty for summer outing 
dresses. They are heavy, and not especially cool, but 
they look cool, and are a change from the familiar serge 
and Cheviot suits. They consist of a bell skirt and a 
-ket, which may be a blazer, an Eton jacket, or a reefer. 
he preference is decidedly for the blazer cut long, with 
straight front, and a shaw! collar extending low on the bust, 
and finished on all edges with two rows of stitcliing. The 
back is fitted by two side forms.” All the seams are stitched 
on the outside, and pe | bound inside like ‘‘ felled” seams. 
Slanting pockets with stitched bands at top are placed low 
on each side The 


The coat sleeves are amply full at top. 
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bell skirt is well shaped from three breadths of duck, with 
short pieces added in the lower part of the back. It is deep- 
ly liemmed at the foot and closely sloped at the tp, the 
rohts darted, the side seams gored to fit the hips, and the 
slight fulness of the back folded in pleats. A belt of the 
duck well lined is sewed to the skirt; it is four or five inches 
wide in front where it points upward, then slopes two inches 
on the side, aud bas a pointed lap at the back secured by 
hooksand eyes. 

The jacket and skirt are worn with a shirt waist, or else 
merely a chemisette of white China silk, or of colored wash 
silk or printed foulard, or else of white mull or dotted mus- 
lin. If the suit is kept white throughout, a four-in-hand 
necktie may add the only decided color, or else it may be 
white also, with small dots or stripes of blue or cherry red. 
The sailor hat is of rough white straw, with wide stiff briin 
and white band. White duck shoes, black stockings, and 
white wash-leather gloves complete the costume. 

Striped, dotted, and figured duck suits are also made. 
The figures are mostly blue, brown, or black on white 
grounds, For those who delight in the cool touch of linen, 
yet prefer dark colors, navy blue duck is used, with tiny dots 
of color, red, white, or light blue. Piqués of ribbed surface 
or with sateen stripes are made up in blazer suits so simply 
fashioned that they can be dove up in the pn They 
are either all white or checked with blue, black, or brown. 


TENNIS AND BOATING SUITS. 


Eton-jacket suits rival those with a blazer for tennis, boat- 
ing, and outing geuverally. The jaunty short Eton jacket 
does not conceal the waist, and is especially becoming to 
slender young women. Serge is the favorite material; white 
being chosen for the most dressy suits and navy blue for 
useful costumes. Red serge is so warm-looking that it is 
most often worn at the seaside or in the mountains. The 
Eton jacket needs no description, as it has been illustrated in 
previous numbers of the Bazar. A white Eton coat or 
blazer with a skirt just clearing the ground is prettily worn 
over a Russian waist of pink, mauve, or pale blue crépon, 
striped across with narrow white insertions, and wrought in 
various colors in Russian cross stitch, For wearing with 
dark blue suits are lighter red woollen waists, with stripes of 
gay Russian embroidery. 

The peasant bodice and skirt cut in one, introduced last 
summer, remains in favor for dresses for out-of-door sports 
where freedom for the arms is required. The bodice comes 
up to the bust and is even all around, or else it is merely a 
wide Swiss belt pointed in front and back. Shoulder- 
straps or braces of the dress material may be added, but are 
less used than they formerly were. Any pretty shirt waist 
with very full sleeves is worn under the bodice. Striped 
flannelette shirts are commended by tailors for wearing with 
serge, Cheviot, or homespun dresses when on the water 
The preference, however, is for lighter shirts of cotton 
Cheviot, percale, or wash silk 


YACHTING DRESSES. 


A new design for serge yachting gowns has a bodice 
smoothly fitted, like a cuirass, from the throat to the waist, 
then curving out on the hips, and evenly all around. This 
plain bodice is banded across with row after row of red or 
blue braid edged with gilt—a very effective trimming on a 
white serge cuirass. A short Figaro jacket of the white serge 
covers the top of this corsage, aud extends only two or three 
inches below the armholes. It is cut in sharp vandyke 
points, and bordered with four rows of the braid. The 
sleeves are one extremely large puff to the elbow, then are 
close below, aud nearly covered there with rows of braid. 
The round skirt escapes the floor, and is bordered to match 
the jacket. A sailor cap of white serge is banded with the 
braid. 

Royal middy suits for yachting are of blue or white cloth 
of very light weight made with a little jacket reaching only 
to the waist and open in front, with tapering revers and a 
square collar. Bright gold and red braids forming a wide 
galloon are the gay trimming. The skirt in slight bell shape 
is attached to a pointed belt, which is also braided. Surah 
shirts with two frills down the front and turned-over collar 
ure worn in white, red, or blue, as most becomes the wearer. 
A white suit with a red shirt is very pretty at sea. 

CYCLING DRESSES. 

Conservative tailors still commend the Norfolk jacket, 
box-pleated and belted, for the bodice of cycling dresses. 
Others, for variety’s sake, advise a Russian blouse and a 
divided skirt, and still others prefer a shirt waist or blouse 
with rubber band, and a round skirt with braces. The cir- 
cular skirt three yards or more in width is a few inches long- 
er in front than in the back, and is sewed to the belt, with 
fulness all around. A box-coat, a blazer, or an Eton jacket 
is added for warmth. Water-proof serges, homespun, and 
Cheviots are used for suits that are worn at all seasons, 
while those of alpaca or mohair are suggested for summer. 
Knickerbockers are made of the material of the skirt. A 
union suit of silk or wool covers the wearer from neck to 
foot. An Alpine straw hat, or one of the dress material 
stitched into shape, or a light felt Derby, completes the 
cycler’s costume. 

SUMMER RIDING - HABITS. 


For comfortable wear during the summer tailors are mak- 
ing silk blouses of a special cut to match the color of the 
skirt of riding-habits, and take the place of the heavy cloth 
bodice. These are made of very firm surah, and are lined 
and well boned. The fulness comes down from the collar 
in gathers in front and in meeting pleats in the back, leaving 
the shoulder-line smooth. Straps from the sides point up 
and down above and below the waist-line. The coat sleeves 
have close cuffs, and the collar is a high band, or else turns 
over closely. This is a decided departure from the conven- 
tional habit bodice, but when smoothly fitted and made of 
dark gray and dust-colored surahs, is not conspicuous. A 
covert-coat made of the regular ‘‘ coating” is added. Piqué 
vests of white or pale blue and sailor hats are already fa- 
miliar in the rider's summer outfit, 


OTHER SUMMER WAISTS. 


Shirt waists of white dotted nainsook with turned-over 
collar and square cuffs of linen are delightfully cool-looking 
for home wear in midsummer. At ladies’ furnishing stores 
these are made in French waist fashion, without fulness at 
the top, and gathered to a belt or on a drawing-string. They 
have a single box pleat in front to hold some pretty studs, 
or else they are merely hemmed and buttoned on a conceal- 
ed band beveath, then trimmed with two knife-pleatings of 
the dotted muslin turned toward the right side, closely lapped, 
and finished with the narrowest Valenciennes edging. These 
frills are cut to round upward and fill in the space at the 
throat between the points of the collar, aud are graduated 
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narrower toward the belt. The linen collar is sharply point- 
ed in front, and is-set on a high band. The square linen 
cuffs four inches deep are to be fastened by linked but- 
tons. 

Haberdashers make ladies’ shirts of white cambric or of 
colored Madras cotton very much as they make men’s shirts, 
even providing some with a narrow neck-band and wrist- 
bands to which a fresh collar and cuffs may be buttoned. 
The white shirts have a shallow yoke, and the front has a 
shield-shaped bosom of piqué stittly starched and fastened 
with studs. A turned-over collar and square cuffs of linen 
or of piqué are to be buttoned on the bands. The only femi- 
nine touch is a drawing-string at the waist-line. 

Pretty Madras or zephyr gingham shirts are of light col- 
ors—pale blue, pink, or lavender—with a standing collar 
of white linen, and square linen cuffs. The fronts may be 
softly gathered to a yoke, but the newer shirts are tucked 
and pleated, three tucks that are nearly an inch wide being 
each side of the middle box pleat. It is considered good 
tuste to wear a black four-in-hand tie with these light-color- 
ed shirts. 

Shirts of cotton Cheviots so sleazily woven in basket pat- 
tern that they do not exclude the air are the comfortable 
choice of busy women, as they are found in all sizes ready 
made, and are quite inexpensive. Those with three box 
pleats down the front and back starting from an inch-wide 
shoulder-band suit both large and small women, while very 
slight women prefer the yoke shape with gathers below. The 
turned-over collar and square cuffs are stiffly laundried, but 
it is well to leave out much of the starch in warm weather. 

The Scotch plaid silks so fashionable in Paris are used 
here for sea-side shirt waists in blue and green plaids cross- 
barred with white. They also form a girdle of folds with 
long sash ends at the back, and a collarette and sleeves on 
dresses of dark blue erépon. 

For elderly ladies and those in light mourning are gath- 
ered waists of black crépe de Chine made with many rows 
of shirring around the neck, about the waist, and around 
the wrists. If it is desired to make these more elaborate, a 
deep collarette is added of black guipure lace, or else this 
luce is put on in bretelles graduated up the front and cross- 
ing the sleeve-tops to disappear under the armholes. White 
crépe de Chine waists with Irish point-lace for trimming 
are similarly made. 

Chemisettes or blouse fronts for open jacket waists grow 
more fanciful as the summer advances. A yoke of white 
Irish lage bas a full blouse of pink China silk falling from 
it, and is extended at the top to form a collar band. It is 
not unusual, though it seems incongruous, to see a yellow 
chiffon blouse front all draped with white lace worn with a 
blue serge blazer suit. The Russian chemisettes, already 
noted, of light crépon wrought in cross stitches are the 
prettiest choice with white suits. 

Thanks ‘for information are due Messrs. ARNoLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & Tayior; and Joun Reprern & 
Sona, 


PERSONAL. 


Murs. GaLitaupet, wife of Professor Gallaudet, of the 
Washington College for Deaf-Mutes, and mother of the 
‘stroke’ in this year's ‘varsity crew, is ove of those model 
mothers who are true companions to their children. She 
read Latin with her sons. when they were preparing for 
college, studied French and German with her girls, and 
arranged to take a course of lessons at the Art League as 
soon as she learned that her youngest daughter's tastes 
were for drawing and painting, and that she would prob- 
ably take an art education. Her preliminary education in 
art will thus be intelligently directed by her mother. Pro- 
fessor Gallaudet is a brother of Dr. Gallaudet, of St. Ann's, 
New York, and has made the amelioration of the condition 
of the deaf-mute the study of his life, as did his father be- 
fore him. Their home at Washington is very beautiful. 

—Mrs. Charles Wilbur Middlehauff, née Helen Lucy 
Thompson, daughter of Judge Seymour D. Thompson, of 
the St. Louis Court of Appeals, was her father's secretary 
for two years previous to her marriage—an event that only 
took place a short time ago—and employed her leisure hours 
in studying law. She has taken nearly two hundred judi- 
cial opinions, filed by her father in the court in which he 
was judge, from his dictation upon Edison's phonograph. 
Her newly made husband is a practising lawyer at Lanark, 
Illinois. 

—Miss Frances E. Willard’s friends in the East may be a 
trifle surprised to hear that she is about to learn to ride a 
safety bicycle. It seems she has had some experience with 
a tricycle, and wishes to push her conquests further. 

—Doiia Lastenia Larriva de Liona, a Peruvian woman, 
who has won some fame in South America as a poet, pub- 
lishes a weekly called Hi Tesoro del Hogar (Fireside Trea- 
sure) in Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

—Queen Margaret's College is the only college for women 
in Scotland that fits them for university degrees. It was 
founded about fifteen years ago, and has two hundred stu- 
dents in art, science, and medicine 


—Miss Ruth Kimball has the honor of being the first wo- , 


man who has won entrance to the press gallery of the Sen- 
ate. There was a little opposition to her admission, but she 
has gained only good opinions since she took her seat among 
other reporters. She is the Washington correspondent of 
the St. Paul Globe. 

—Jane Hading, the actress, is said to receive daily an av- 
erage of thirty manuscript plays from would-be dramatic 
authors. 

—The nomination of Miss Jennie K. Smith, of Litchfield, 
Maine, to a trusteeship in the Maine Insane Hospital has 
been made by Governor Burleigh. 

—The late Mrs. Elizabeth Stevens, of Glasgow, left £500,- 
000 to charitable institutions in that city. 

—Mrs. Noble, wife of the Secretary, and her two sisters, 
the Misses Halstead, are said to resemble each other so 
closely that it is difficult to tell them apart. 

—There are 1900 Red Cross Sisters in Russia, and there are 
besides these a considerable number in reserve, so that in 
case of war there would be plenty of nurses available for 
active work. Ninety of those on the force are Sisters of 
Charity. 

—The Bombay Sorosis, the first woman's club in India, 
is keeping up its work under many difficulties, and sends a 
petition that the president of each woman's club in America 
will send it at least one letter a year with the catalogue of 
her club, 

—Railroad girls form part of the staff on every dining- 
room car on the through line of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford road. They do the work of cashiers and of 
kitchen girls, and the latter are said to be paid as well as 
the former. All these women employees are Roteuhen, aud 
the demand for positions far exceeds the supply. 
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SOME SUMMER HATS. 


LEGHORN hat suitable for bridemaids or for 

guests at June weddings is called the Trianon. 
The brim is prettily crinkled, and the crown is 
slanting. Bunches of primroses, yellow, pink, and 
red, are set on the brim, and an uplifted bow of 
white moiré is covered with guipure lace. 

A stylish little toque is of golden brown straw in 
large thick plaits. The crown is covered by yellow 
and mauve cowslips that drop along the sides and 
back. Soft rosettes of mauve and golden brown 
satin ribbon are set amid the blossoms. 

A pretty capote called the Ceres is of jaspered 
gold and green braid in flat rows and in a thick tor 
sade around the crown, The entire brim is fringed 
with green oats that fall on the hair. Pale sky blue 
moiré ribbon is used for trimming the crown and 
for strings. An aigrette of yellow buttercups com 
pletes this charming group of colors. 





STRAW TOQUE. 


BLACK NET DRESS. 


7 Paris dress is of black embroidered net over rose 
pink satin. The satin forms a princesse dress with 
clinging front and bias back breadths, the waist fastened in 
front under a white embroidered lace trimming. The skirt 
of black net, gathered slightly in front and very full in the 
back, is trimmed around the foot with windmill bows of 
black satin ribbon. A soft draped belt of the black ribbon 
is fastened on the left by a specially elongated bow. A 
Figaro jacket of lace, open up the middle of the back, is 
mounted over the waist and attached to a collar of black 
satin with a lace ruche. Large puffs of lace are at the top 
of clinging sleeves of satin that have white embroidery at 
the wrists. Hat of black straw trimmed with lace pleated 
as a fan, amid which are placed black aigrettes. Gloves of 
gray pearl glacé kid. Low black shoes and black silk stock- 
ings. Pink silk parasol embroidered with black. 


SUNDOWN. 


Brainy gold rims the far upland sky-line. It is the 
merest thread of sunlight lingering on the oak woods, 
all a-rustle in their yellow russet braver Above them 
gray-purple haze melts soft up to the clear oe. cloudless 
save for the low western bank flaming so fire scarlet along 
its upper edge. Truly, you might fancy it some dim under- 
world castle, with storm winds at bay in its breast, and 
waging bloody battle for freedom. 
hey must win it erelong. The air is tense; vivid, too, 
with scents from ripe fruit, sere grass, and fresh, new-fallen 
leaves. Through the heavy stillness sound carries marvel- 
lously. This windless, caressing air wooes the ear to linger 
and listen 

What medley it brings to the hearing! The pounding, the 
grinding, of hoof and wheel upon the highway; the loud rat- 
tle of heaped wagons straining home from corn fields; the 
clamorous low of cattle trooping in from outlying pasture- 
land; the keen, hungry squealing of pigs unfed; house-dogs 
barking in a dozen farmsteads; now and again a cock-crow 
breaking through; over all, accenting into time and tune, a 
ringing rhythm of axe strokes anear and afar. 

What a dear sound it is! It brings the sense of hearth 
and home; means sweetness and light and warmth and love. 
If all the world and his wife could but sit by a wood fire, 
what a lessening there must be of the sum of human unhap- 
piness! 

For is it not indeed the soul of good-cheer made beauti- 
fully manifest in billowing smoke, in leaping flame, red 
coals—nay, even in clean pearly ashes? What treason, 
stratagem, or spoil can endure its clear shining, or take hold 
upon a soul warm with its vital heat? Envy, malice, all un- 
charitableness, must vanish up the chimney; no foul thing, 
surely, can abide the hearth-fire’s glow. 

Alack for humanity! The sundown symphony is, for the 
most part, made up of wailing minors that drown the cheery 
axe stroke—yea, bury it out of hearing. Black dark is not 
so desolate as this twilight. It is more pitiless even than 
sunshine to the stern fields bare and wide, the waning woods, 
the hedge-rows heart-broken over their ghosts of flowers. 
From the going down of the sun to the coming out of the 
stars, the sky shows a hard unloving brilliance, drearier, 
more desolate than grayest cloud. 
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LEGHORN HAT. 


Though no twig stirs in the wood, a 
subtile sighing sweeps through it, All the 
dryads are a-shiver for their poor dead 
leaves that soon—ah! so soon—the cold 
white snow shall cover 

At rest in this little clearing at the 
wood's edge, their cry slips into your 
heart. In the open it is still good day- 
light. Here, where trees shut in three 
sides, all is ghostly clare-obscure. Is 
that a ghost calling through it? Verily, 
it isa wind wailing that smites the dus 
Out from the deep forest vista something 
sails slow and noiseless, upon wide wings, 
with eyes of green fire. dead tree tow- 
ers white pot stark just in the middle of 
the clearing. One of the big brown 
horned - owls is flying in to perch him 
upon its topmost point. What sweep, 
what spread of wing, he has—five feet if one from tip to tip! 
What a loud flutter of feeling as he settles slow upon his 
unsteady perch! 

in you hear his cry, low, harsh, wailing. So might a 
lost soul call back across the Styx for the partner of its ill 
deeds done in the body. The cry is answered—once, twice, 
thrice. Other wings are spread, other fiery eyes gleam 
through the deepening dusk. Five huge creatures are flap- 





BLACK NET DRESS. 
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ng, lurching, hooting atop of this sylvan 
he poor tree, of all its pretty Mippery och 
and bough. Only three prongs remain to it, 
The first-comer chose the hi for his seat, and sits 
there defiant of the later ones, who wheel threatening- 
ly around him 
tly there is a bird on each tip, ruffling hate 
and scorn at the two who lag superfluous on the 
scene. But the are in no wise cast down. 
They have pluck, or temper, and to spare. See them 
circle to the clearing’s utmost verge, then sweep*full 
flight upon their fellows, so insultingly a- perch. 
© has not felt the desire to dislodge from high 
place those who are conspicuously its usurpers? 
Evidently one of the attacked is a faint heart, all 
unworthy his feathered spurs. He avoids the shock of 


CERES BONNET. 


battle, drops half-way to earth, checks his descent with a 
quick outstretching of wings, and sails off down the wood- 
land, sweeping so low as to dazzle you almost with the 
gleam of his green eyes. 

Peace comes of his exit. The rest somehow make terms, 
and perch together, flinging their wild intermittent hooting 
out into the darkening world. What tremulous discord they 
set up, as audible a mile away as here within ten rods! : 

From a near hollow oak a screech-owl begins to call. 
How contemptuously the big wings overbear and drown 
the voice of their puny congener! He is an odd fellow—a 
sort of pretentious poor relation, owlish mainly in his voice. 
That is eriee enough in all conscience; to superstitious folk 
the sure forerunner of death or ill luck, which you can, 
however, avert by flinging at the bird either salt or a sweet- 
potato over your left shoulder. 

The dusk has other voices. Far down the hill a faint 
cry sounds, and is answered from the bluff. You would 
fail to mark it in other than this thick, still, hearing air. 
There is blood-thirst in the cry; cunning, too, and the cau- 
tious wisdom of experience. Reynard the fox gives tongue 
but rarely, something very much out of the common must 
be literally in the wind. 

It is something overhead—something on wings almost as 
swift as light. aga you and the peeping stars you 
see a dark pyram line. A shrill trumpeting challenge 
drifts down, down. Wild-geese in flight, and hung The 
wedge breaks up. ‘Wheeling, shrilling, they drop inte the 
corn-land, and begin to feed 

Reynard the fox knew they would, and called his mate to 
afeast Of a verity there must be things undreamed of in 
our philosophy se how should one wild creature thus 
sense afar off the need, the purpose, of another? 

For all your looking, you shall not see Reynard the fox. 
For such errand he hath sure receipt of fernseed, and doth 
walk invisible. You cannot help but see that furry diplo- 
mat, Brer Rabbit. Depend on it, his seeming of timid in- 
nocence is much more than half a counterfeit. He scurries 
out from the brier-patch almost under your feet, goes swift 
as an arrow down wind to the wood’s edge. There he will 
crouch him in terror till you are safe away, then off to the 
orchard for apples, the field for corn, and finish with a salad 
of green young clover ends, 

Night lias fallen fully, yet brought no dark. The sky is 
aflower with stars, burning big and white in its clear round. 
A wind comes out of the north, crisp, stinging, deadly. Morn 
ing will shine over ice on the road-side pools, a world thick- 
powdered with diamonds of the frost. Sit you in to the fire- 
side, there to sit close, forgetting this nipping, eager air. 
You feel the blowing of it. Inferior animals, so called, were 
warned of it at sundown. 


PERIPATETIC TREASURE. 


TRANGELY enough, after pare f years of travel through 
swamps and pasture-lands, safely embedded in the hoof 
of a cow, there came to light a gold ring, and set in it a 
stone carved with the American shield. An inscription 
upon the inside told the story of ownership. It proved to 
be a presentation gift made for the late General Hunt when 
in Mexico at the close of the war with that country, and lost 
by him —= first battle at Bull Run. It is now in 
possession of General Hunt’s family 
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A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. 
Iv. 


AKE GEORGE grows less clear as it be- 
gins to flow into Ticonderoga Creek— 
first a reedy stream, then five leaps to t 
Champlain. Paper-mills hide the falls. 
Down the descending curve straggles Ticon- 
deroga village. 

Ah inhabitant, whose business was to 
“ dicker in wegetables,” navigated Gernegross 
down the dusty main street. Was it only 
the mid-day heat that dulled the eyes of 
women at windows, and of sitters on hotel 
steps? Even at those life centres the gro- 
cery store and the post-office the pulse of 
“Ti” beat low. World-weariness was upon 
her, and upon us when we came again to 
the creek. 

Once the water .there floated war vessels, 
the ‘‘ dickerer in wegetables” said. Now it 
was very shallow. ut Gernegross slipped 
in, never so glad and never so pretty. Ply 
pads netted across her way. e wound our 
arms down the long stems, drew them up, 
and with lilies heeped and crowned her. 
The water deepened. The air freshened. 
The afternoon mellowed with opalescent 
lights. And earth was once again *‘ the gar- 
den of the Lord” when we entered “the Lake 
that is the Gate of the Country.” 

‘‘Here we are! These are the Heights 
of Carillon. The French named them from 
the chiming waterfalls, you remember. And 
that ruin above, my boy, that—” 

**Oh, father, know! Fort—Fort—” 

‘But you'll tip the boat over!” 

**Oh, mother, don’t tell me! It’s Ti—Ti— 
Titangeroga ! Hurrah!” 

At a strip of beach below the fort lay a 
boat of deep-sea blue. Floating by and 
slowly skirting Carillon, we looked up. 
Watching us from a crag was a gentleman 
in gray boating suit and cap; behind him 
a tent flying the Stars and Stripes. 

We rested on our paddles. 

** Any place for a camp up there?” 





‘OH, REST YE, BROTHER MARINERS.” 


The gentleman descended—lithe, sunburnt, 
with a smile beaming from one blue eye and 
whimsical wrinkles closing the other, as 
though the sun were too much for both at 
once. 

‘Yes, sir; very good. We have found a 
pleasant spot up under those trees, as you 
see. And beyond us, under the two oaks, 
is another.” 

“TI believe I will go up.” 

The two scrambled away together. A mo- 
ment, and down the rocks came,‘‘ All right!” 

The gentleman—Professor H——, of 
College — had camped many summers on 
Lakes George and Champlain, and in the 
Adirondacks. Camping last year, he had 
met his wife. And now they were upon their 
wedding-tour. “ Visiting our old haunts,” he 
said, with a gesture around, and that charm- 
ing one-eyed smile. Up at his tent there was 
a look of old campers—a rustic table with 
tins, camp-chairs, and, last luxuty of camp- 
life, a stove-top set upon stones, with a 
length of pipe pouring forth smoke and 
sparks. 

** Just make free with our fire,” said the 
Professor. 

Then, with great kindness and agility, he 
helped tote up our luggage. As coffee 
steamed and steak broiled, we advanced in 
acquaintance — ladies, by way of the wea- 
ther and the view; gentlemen, by the ab- 
sorbing, vital way of boats, tents, fishing. 
And when our own little house was ready, 
and we were supping before it,dreamily we 
smiled upon each other, saying: 





“Oh, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander 
ore.” 


The next day was the phenomenal hot day 
of the summer. Even on the Heights of 
Carillon it was hot. The morning began 
with a calamity. As our breakfast pot was 
sweet to the nostrils, the little boy, sniffing, 
begged to stir. Alas! no rock-balanced pot 
could out-sit that childish energy. A stir too 
hard, and our breakfast was hurrying fifty 
feet sheer down, the little boy crying out, we 
staring hungrily after it. Eating in camp is 
not the flimsy matter it is at Sot The 
whole day hangs upon the three pegs of 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

The heat told upon the company. Onl 
the good Professor went and came upon his 
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errands—an ideal camper—bringing ima load 
of brushwood as though stepping to ecstatic 
music. The little boy, in airy costume of 
trunks and life-preserver, went swimming. 
Then the Professor, in duck suit and over- 
shoes, came down to wash his boat. Then 
the Captain came down with an Adirondack 
map, and the two men sat planning trips, 
while little snipe—‘‘ tip-ups” the Professor 
called them—ran along the sand. A king- 
fisher flapped near; a herd of cows descended 
the hills, and stood udder-deep in the lake. 

But toward evening the wind that lives at 
Carillon awoke, and thenceforth never failed 
us. Energy revived. A walk to the fort 
was planned. 

As we entered the Professor's camp a 
stranger sat there—a bronzed, cadaverous 
man, with wrinkles like ruts, and glassy 
black eyes. 
a green necktie, a wide slouched hat, and 
carried a gray cotton umbrella tied with 
twine. 

** Yes, sir, it lays right there!” he was say- 
ing. ‘‘Ain’t more’n six foot of water over 
it. A brass six-inch cannon!” 

“Dear me!” cried the Professor, rubbing 
his hands. ‘‘I'd like to get it out, first-rate! 
first-rate! We'll loeate it. My friend Gen- 
eral W—— will go in for it, I'm sure. And 
we'll hire a diver, and have it out!” 

“ Around in the crick,” continued the stran- 


ger, ‘‘lays a ship sunk. A pay ship. Mill- 
ions aboard. She was almost took. And 
the British Cap’n, he scuttled her. There’s 


a man in New York sends a gang of men u 
every summer to dig for her. He's sun 
twenty-five thousand dollars a’ready. But 
that brass cannon”—he contemptuously 
turned his back upon the gentlemen—“ that 
I’ve seen myself.” He threw a tantalizing 
glance back over his shoulder, ‘* Water ain’t 
more’n six foot over it!” 

Then, gallantly, he addressed himself to 
the ladies. ‘‘Plenty of sceneries around 
here,” with a sweep of the umbrella. ‘‘Up 
there”—he took aim at Mount Indepen- 
dence—“‘ is one scenery.” 

** How I should like to climb it!” said the 
Professor's wife. ‘‘ But are you sure there 
are no snakes there?” 

‘* Snakes!” The eyes of the stranger 
emitted yellow gleams. ‘‘It’s full—chock- 
full—of rattlesnakes!” 

**Oh!” cried the Professor's wife. 

** And this time of year, in the dog-days, 
they’re blind. And when they're blind, 
they're fierce, ma'am, fierce! hen there's 


adders; and there’s mountain-racers. They 
chase aman. Run as fast as he can. Only 
way to ’scape ‘em is to dodge ‘em. They 


just whip around a man’s middle, snap into 
a bow-knot, and squ-ee-ze him dead!” 

No eye of ancient mariner ever glittered 
more. The grewsome stranger plucked a 
handful of grass and chewed at it with an 
unnatural relish, as though it were his com- 
mon diet. 

“ There’s a man 1 know—Tim Toby. Last 
winter he was sot to blast out foundation- 
stone for the new mill up to Ti.  Clearin’ 
out rubbish from the foot of the ledge, he 
dropped in dynamite catridges. And, sir, 
she blew out—snakes! A great heap; all 
kinds; two hundred and seventy-eight of 
‘em. Hed crawled in to winter. Well, sir, 
Tim lit out for Ti. Never stopped for 
his tools. As white”—the stranger looked 
down over his paper collar—‘‘as my shirt. 
And sezee to the owners, ‘I took that con 
tract to git out foundation-stone. I didn’t 
calklate you wanted to build your mill of 
snakes!’’ 

**My dear, you are pale,” said the Pro- 
fessor, rousing from his dream of finding the 
cannon. ‘The heat has been too much for 
you. Come to the fort! I suppose, sir’— 
as we all started up the hill—‘“‘ relics are still 
dug here?” 

**Hev been. But now it’s agin the law. 
Except you be a redskin. They can dig and 
chop down anywhere.” 

“Do you mean to say the Indians can 
come and dig in our gardens at home?” 

** Anywhere in the hull land, ma’am. Put 
down so in the treaty. And any court in the 
land ’Il uphold ’em in it!” 

We wound around under the grassy ram- 


He wore a checked yellow suit, * 


parts hung with tangle of hawthorn 
and wild grape. We to look 
into the choked well. , as we 
gained the summit of the breastworks, 
our eyes went from the little plain at 
our feet,once bustling with military life, 
out over the great , to the ridges 
of those Green Mountains whence 
came the immortal “‘ Boys.” 

“They stole across that locust-cov- 
ered flat,” explained our Professor. 
“They came climbing this little wind- 
ing way. Down there must be where 
the sentinel snapped his musket at 
Ethan Allen, missing fire. And here 
—yes, here, must be where he made his 
entrance into the commandant’s cham- 
ber; and when asked in whose name he 
demanded surrender, cried, ‘In the 
name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress!’” 

We scatte about the parade- 
ground, where the wind was in the 
thistle and the velvet mullein; then 
went defiling through a roofless pas- 


sage. 
“Here was their oven.” The stran- 
ger pointed to a blackened spot. 


‘* Where they put in a hull beef. Good 
cement they made in them days,” 
knocking down a bit with his umbrella. 
“French brick, you see. Ah, the 
France French are a fine nation, wheth- 
er for settin’ the styles, or for buildin’ 
houses; the only really ingenious nation 
on the face of the.earth. I’m three- 
quarters France French myself.” 

Through a window, whose sill was 
yellow with buttercups, we could see 
ittle gabled houses in Ti sending up tinted 
smoke, a charming, tender picture, framed by 
ruin and decay. 

But the rest had gone crawling along a 
way half filled with new-fallen rubbish. We 
found them sitting, thoughtful, around a 
hole. 

‘It is ashame the country lets it crumble, 
the Captain was saying. “A few more 
years, frosts, storms, and the site—perhaps 
the very name—will be forgotten.” 

‘And yet the part it played!” said the 
Professor. ‘‘ That surrender did more than 
any one thing to hearten the country, as she 
began her struggle. It took away the fear 
of invasion by way of Canada. And it 
pinned the people’s faith to that little coun- 
cil called the ‘Continental Congress.’ Yes, 
there was genius in that cry of Ethan Allen’s. 
But—though it isn’t told in history—he died 
a pauper, and his grave is unknown.” 

When we came back to thie little white 
tents on the cliff, we were in quiet mood. 

But the wind was not. 

‘*Do you suppose the tents will stand it?” 
our Captain called down the hill the last 
thing that night. 

A dim figure, upon its knees in the camp 
below, answered, ‘‘ Oh yes; I am only tight- 
ening my lanyards. Good-night.” 

Ghosts of that long struggle for the ‘‘ Lake 
that is the Gate of the Country,” were they 
all abroad, shrieking their old cries? Hurons, 
Algonquins, Five Nations, their fury? Sol- 
diers — French, English, American — their 
agony, defeat, triumph? Now singly; now 
joining, swelling to one awful cry—must not 
the sky crash, pass, let in the great Revela- 
tion? A lull, and the crickets, and the creak- 
ing pendulum of a tree-toad— 

And a voice, ‘‘ The tent is down!” 

We sat erect. 

“The pole hit me square on the head.” 
But the laugh was reassuring. 

We thought. The wind howled. 

** What time is it?” 

** Three o'clock.” 

There came a gust that bellied the folds 
about us. 

“I believe,” hesitated the Captain, ‘‘ we 
might—almost—leave her as she is—for the 
rest of the night.” 

“Do!” For it was drear to think of 
struggling, deserted of Heaven, with the poles 
and the wind on the brink of the cliff. 
‘There’ is air enough, and room enough; 
and not half as much noise as there was be- 
fore. If only”—looking down on a small 
bundle—“ he won't be frightened.” 





** AS COFFEE STEAMED AND STEAK BROILED WE ADVANCED 


IN ACQUAINTANCE.” 
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AT THE FORT. 


‘What's the matter?” said a sleepy little 
voice. And then, ‘** Ho, ho! isn’t it jolly!” 

So our tent arose when the sun did. 

Later, the Professor came, with his oars 
over one shoulder and his stove-pipe over the 
other, to start a search for relics. 

** But why the stove-pipe?” 

With dignity and solemnity he answered: 
‘*Through a pipe put down in the water, 
one can see the bottom. We're going to 
locate that brass cannon.” 

FLORENCE WATTERS SNEDEKER. 


OUR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. A. R ALDRICH. 
1x. 


T still remains true that something must 
be furnished for the children to do, or 
they will find it for themselves, and kinder- 
gartens will be made the real child gardens 
they ought to be just as soon as mothers and 
fathers understand child nature enough to 
demand them. And, as a rule, they are bet- 
ter than leaving children in the home after 
the restless period begins, for companionship 
is an important part of education at this pe- 
riod, and, with reasonable guidance, will do 
more for the child, as a rule, than the wisest 
parent can do without it. I say, as a rule, 
for exceptional children must be treated ex- 
ceptionally, and because there are kindergar- 
tens in name that do more harm than good, 
and ought to be avoided. 

It is of special importance that the father 
or mother go with the child when he first 
goes out of the home into the larger nursery— 
the kindergarten. Do not send your child at 
this age into any new environment. It is his 
first going out—or ought to be—from under 
your direct control and influence. He knows 
no higher authority, and ought not to know 
any that you do not lead him to. 

You cannot put him from the nest as the 
mother bird does, and trust to the strength 
of his wing, for a slight wrench in his affec- 
tions, in his confidence, at this time will do 
harm. Even if the home control has been 
very inadequate, it is what he was born into, 
and so to him all he has for an anchor. The 
distinction between sending a child to a kin- 
dergarten for the first time and leading him 
there with your own hand may seem slight, 
but it is real and vital. If you go with him, 
you take along the current of his previous 
life, for you have been in one sense his world, 
and who shall lead him out into broader 
fieids and wider horizon if not the parent? 
The child must feel that he is led to the new 
control by and through the wisdom of the 
parent, and that this control is delegated lov- 
ingly and trustfully to the kindergartner for « 
the three hours in the day, and that she is 
henceforth included in his loyalty to and 
confidence in his parents if he is to get the 
best from his new environment. And a kin- 
dergartner must have this delegated power 
and proof of confidence direct from the par- 
ents before she can do her best work. 

There was an illustration of this not long 
since in one of our best kindergartens, show- 
ing how little we understand the might 
> ud of this first environment of the child's 

ife, and how fully it must be accepted, 
whether good or bad, as his highest ideal. 
His rights and duties have been gauged Hi 
this ideal, and unless we recognize it and di- 
rect our work, leading him up and out from 
this same stand-point, we shall surely miss 
the best for him. 

A bright little fellow, trebly spoiled by a 
doting father, a sick mother, and a nurse 
who Taoe that every whim of the child 
must be gratified, had become so unmanage- 
able at the age of four years that he was the 
terror of the household. The distracted 
mother and bewildered father were led, by 
the advice of friends, to send the boy to a 
well-known kindergarten. The father took 
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him as he drove to his office, and went in 
with him, intending to stay but a few min- 
utes, and go to his office, leaving the child 
with the kindergartner. But the child would 
not be left, so the father staid all the morn 
ing, though his business was very pressing. 
The father and the kindergurtner consulted, 
nnd decided that the boy should be brought 
the next morning and left. This was aceord 
ingly done: but instead of the father saying 
to him that he expeeted him to stay while he 
went away to his office, the litth fellow was 
adroitly drawn a few steps within, and the 
door shut between him and his father, who 
drove immediately away, leaving the scream- 
ing, indignant child to the new control and 
surroundings 

He probably would have screamed just as 
much if his father had frankly told him that 
he must stay, and then left him; but the 
father’s right to judge for his child was su 
preme, and, badly as he had managed this 
right, no other could take it from him until 
it was openly delegated, ‘This was a cruel 
wrench for the child, perhaps erystallizing 
into permanent character the dominating 
will and self. assertion which had come into 
such prominence through lack of wise con 
trol and guidance from his babyhood out 
into boyhood. And then people said he in 
herited these qualities He inherited the 
stuff they were made of; but faculties and 
habits do not come full-grown. Cultivation 
vives them their color, and fashions their 
helpfulness or hinderance in our lives 

The excuse made by the kindergartner for 
the father’s leaving the child so abrupily 
with her was that he was so fond of the boy 
that he could not bear to see him cry. It 
seems to me, if we analyze it, we shall find 
that the father was fond enough of himself 
to want to avoid the pain the erying would 
give him, and not courageous enough to bear 
it for the sake of helping the child by his 
decision and firmness, for he knew the child 
would cry, and would have only this com 
parative stranger to turn to in his grief. 
Perhaps there was as much rebellion at being 
thwarted in this unceremonious way as there 
was grief. I should hope, for the credit of 
human nature, that there was a fair propor 
tion of indignation; but whatever the dis 
turbance might be, it was the father’s place 
to meet it, and by the force of his decision 
give an impetus to the child's development 
in his new surroundings 

The objection has often been raised against 
the kindergarten that since there is no royal 
road to learning, the child's hard 
ought to come early, or he will be unable to 
meet them when they do come; that he is 
weakened by the easy, happy life of the kin 
dergarten. I think such people confound 
the really happy child life with pampered, 
over-indulged childhood. Disappointment 
misunderstanding, and sorrow are just as in 
separable from childhood as they are from 
maturer life, and we fail to read child-life 
aright when we make light of its troubles 
would nowt be trouble to us 


lessons 


thes 
The littl boy or girl who has broken her 
eard or torn her mat, or had these done for 
her by a careless or unfortunate playmate 
is as truly a sufferer as is the man whose 
house is robbed or burned And the effort 
to put the needle just right into the card or 
mat is just as great for the child in the kin 
dergarien as is the mastering of Greck or 
calculus to the older student. The baby in 
the kindergarten and the college student 
need to apply themselves closely to the work 
in hand, but they need also an atmosphere 
of happivess to assimilate their work with 
their lives for the best results. In either 
case it is true that ‘everything tires but 
progress,’ and progress means that the lesson 
that was hard yesterday is easy to-day if it 
was genially accepted and understood at the 
time. And all the lessons of life are easier 
for this full and free experience in the be 
ginnings of all that will come later. This is 
us true of morals as of the intellect, and the 
kindergarten is the miniature state, where 
exist rights and duties which are at the 
child's level, and which cannot be had even 
in the best homes, because, since the only ob- 
ject of any culture is to live in the best and 
happiest manner possible with and for each 
other, children must begin this culture with 
their playmates, or they ave like the boy 
whose father refused to let him go near the 
water till he had learned to swim. 

* Kinderguriners ought, by their birthright 
and by their training, to have an added in 
sight into child nature; but it is too early in 
the science to have reached the ideal, for we 
have all been trained more by text-books and 
formulas than by the living book—the child. 
And we have also been taught to believe that 
storing away facts is the process of education ; 
that the alphabet is the beginning of educa- 
tion, and should be followed by the multipli 
cation table and geography, sugar - coated 
with rhyme, perhaps, as if these unrelated 
details, which will come of themselves. later 
if the foundation is laid, were life itself, and 
the little mariner setting out on Ris uncertain 
voyage through life could afford to peril his 
safety at the outset by all sorts of interests 
except that of managing his craft! 

What the kindergarten can do under fa- 
vorable conditions was illustrated by a little 
girl who had had four years of happy kin- 
dergarten life, and went into the public 
school, where she was as happy as she had 
been before in the kindergarten. Like all 
children whose school life has been i 
J Bie cane with the alphabet of things, 

adv: about twice as fast as her class, 


because 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


none of whom had been in a kindergarten. 
It happened to be a school where the methods 
were wise rather than conventional, and the 
third year she found as much pleasure in 
computing interest and per cent. and in find- 
ing nreus us she had earlier in counting her 
seeds and sticks or laying her square and 
triangular tablets. One day she came home 
radiant, The teacher had put a right-angled 
scalene triangle upon the board and asked 
the class to find the area. She found it im 
mediately, and while waiting for the others, 
experimented in drawing other triangles like 
the one in the lesson, and soon had the 
Pythagorean theorem demonstrated. She 
saw at once that she had played these figures 
by laying the tablets on the table iu the kin- 
dergartep, and now she could demonstrate in 
figures what she had laid in play. She had 
never been taught the name Pythagorean 
in connection with it, but she was as happy 
in her theoretical demonstration as she had 
been in the practical representation of it— 
perhaps as happy as Pythagoras himself, 
who is said to have sacrificed one hundred 
bulls in his joy at his discovery. 

It was easy for her, because she had led up 
to it through successive and natural steps. 
Her intellect had been strengthened and for 
tified gradually and healthfully, and study 
was made pleasant for her, because she had 
learned the joy of getting new thoughts as 
she had learned the pleasure of getting new 
treasures in any other direction, and each 
step was the natural successor of the pre- 
vious one. Was it any the less real educa- 
tion for her because she had legitimately and 
happily reached the abstract through the 
concrete, the unknown through the known? 

There is the ring of true prophecy in Froe- 
bel’s prediction that the kindergarten would 
not be fully understood in less than two hun- 
dred years 

We have as yet but small comprehension 
of the glad harmony of life that belongs to 
the human being in his full development, 
and so our preparation for life is still weight- 
ed with half-grown and hesitating expecta- 
tion. And this is no soil in which to plant 
the new education. When we rise to the 
heights where our poets would have us, and 
believe that children do come “trailing 
clouds of glory,” and that for them, as for 
us, “'tis only God ean be had for the ask- 
ing,” we shall plant worthily in our beautiful 
child garden, and also reap as we sow. 

THE END. 


IN THE PIAZZA OF ST. MAIK, 
VENICE. 

See illustration on double page, Supplement. 

NE of the rare spots of the earth, this 

Grand Piazza of San Marco, with its 
thousands of square feet of white pavement, 
blazing in the noonday, framed on three 
sides by marble palaces—the palaces of the 
Procurators—dominated by the noblest cam- 
panile on the globe, the Bell Tower of San 
Marco, and enriched, glorified, made inex- 
preasibly precious and unique by that jewel 
in marble, in porphyry, in verd-antique and 
bronze, that despair of the architects of to- 
day, that delight of the artists of all times 

-the most sacred, the Church of San Marco! 

In and out this great quadrangle, whirling 
up into the soft clouds, the light flashing 
from their throats; sifting down in showers 
ou gilded cross and rounded dome; clinging 
to intricate carvings, over and under the gold 
crowned heads of saints in stone and bronze; 
across the baking plaza in flurries of gray 
and black; resting like a swarm of flies (the 
space is so great), only to startle, mass, and 
swirl again—are the pigeons, the pigeons of 
San Marco, pets of the state for years, ever 
since the siege of Candia, when the great 
Admiral Dandolo'’s (so runs the tale) chief 
bearer of despatches was the ancestor of one 
of these same white-throated doves, and when 
its matewas bearer of the good news to Ven- 
ice when the admiral’s victorious banner was 
thrown to the breeze, and the Grand Council, 
sitting in state, learned the tidings first from 
the soft plumage of his wing. 

Three great tlag-poles, socketed in bronze 
exquisitely modelled and chased, bearing the 
banners of Candia, Cyprus, and the Morea— 
kingdoms conquered by the state—stand in 
a row, presenting arms as it were to the power 
that overthrew them, and forever dipping 
their colors to the glory of its past. 

Here, too, in this noble square, what solem- 
nities, what historic fétes, what conspiracies! 
Here for centuries has been held the priestly 
pageant of Corpus Christi, aflame with lan- 
terns and flambeaux. Here eleven centuries 
ago blind old Dandolo received the Crusader 
chiefs of France. Here the splendid nup- 
tials of Francesco Foscari were celebrated by 
a tournament, witnessed by thirty thousand 
people, and lasting ten days. Here the con 
spiracies of Tiepolo and Faliero were crushed 
—Venetian against Venetian the only time 
in a thousand years. And here, later, Italy 
wuffered her crowning indignity—the occu- 
pation by the French under the newly fledged 
warrior, who unlimbered his cannon at the 
door of the holy chureh; pushed the four 
bronze horses from their pedestals over the 
sacred entrance—the horses of Constantine, 
wrought by Lysippus, the Greek; despoiled 
the noble church of its silver lamps, robbed 
the ancient column of its winged lion, for six 
hundred years the pride of the spouse of the 
Adriatic, and then, after a campaign unpre- 
cedented in its brilliancy, unexampled in the 
humiliation and degradation it entailed upon 
a people who for ten centuries had known 


no power outside of Venice, planted in the 
centre of this same noble square, with an 
irony as bitter as it was cruel, the ** Tree of 
Liberty,” at which was burnt on the 4th of 
June, 1797, the insignia of the ancient re- 
public. 

To-day the sunlight is the same. The great 
plaza is still perfect in all its proportions and 
in all that made up its beauty and splendor. 
‘The campanile still raises its head glistening 
in ae — The —_ of the sa- 
ered church are still open; the people pass 
in and out. Under the vile arcades, ~ 
the soldiers of the army of France stacked 
their arms, sit hundreds of free Venetians, 
with their wives and sweethearts, sipping 
their ices and coffee, the great orchestra— 
the king’s band—filling the air with its music. 

When the sun sinks behind the Salute, and 
the Grand Canal is a ribbon of molten gold, 
and a vast restful purple shadow stretches 
its length across the heated pavement, high 
above it all still towers the campanile, away 
up into the deep blue of the sky, the dying 
sun bathing its top with its glory. 

High above this still flash on | swoop the 
pigeons of Venice—the pigeons of Dandolo— 
now black as cinders, now flakes of gold in 
the mellow lighi, free, untrammelied, the air 
of the earth their element. 

You look around, and wonder. 
gician has wrought this change? 

When the air is quite cool, you leave your 
table at Florians and walk to the centre of 
the plaza. An old guide touches your arm, 
and instinctively uncovers his head. Then 
he points to a stone in the smooth pave- 
ment, and in his soft Italian says, 

** Here, signore, in 1848—just here, where 
the great Napoleon burned our flag—the 
great republic of our fathers was born anew.” 

F. Horpxryson Sarru. 


IVORY GATE." 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avrnon or “Aut. Sorts anp Conprrions or Men,” 
“Cyuuonen or Gienon,” Bro, 


What ma- 


THE 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE HALL OF THE NEW FAITH. 


tte Place, as Mr. Edmund Gray modestly 
called it, was a meek and unpretending 
structure. The word is used advisedly, be- 
cause no one could call it anything else. 
Not an edifice; not a building—a structure. 
It turned its gabled front to the street, with 
a door below and a window above. It was 
of gray brick with a slate roof—a very plain 
and simple structure. It might have been a 
Primitive Methodist chapel—this connection 
is fond of such neat and unpretending places; 
or a room belonging to the Salvation Army; 
or one of those queer lecture halls affected by 
secularists and generally called the Hall of 
Science. On the door-posi was affixed a small 
handbill, announcing that every Sunday 
evening at seven o'clock an address would 
be pronounced by Mr. Edmund Gray, on the 
subject of ‘* Property.” On the same bill, 
below the line of the principal title, were sug- 
gestive sub-titles. Thus: 
**Property and its Origin.” 
‘*Property and its Evils.” 
**Property and its Dangers.” 
‘Property and Liberty.” 
“Property and Progress.” 
“Property and its Decay. 

The Master pointed to the bill. ** Read it,” 
hesaid. ‘* There you have my mission clear- 
ly announced, No mistake about it. A 
bold pronouncement, which cannot be mis- 
taken. I make war against Property—I am 
the enemy irreconcilable—the enemy to the 
death —of Property. I am almost alone 
against the world, for my followers are a fee- 
ble folk and without power. All the inter- 
ests, all the prejudices, all the powers, all 
the intellect, of the whole world are against 
me. I stand alone. But I fear nothing, be- 
cause the future is given over to me and to 
mine—yea—though I do not live to see the 
day of victory.” 

ite opened the door, and Elsie entered. 
She found herself in a room about sixty feet 
long by twenty broad, and lofty—a fine and 
goodly room. It was furnished with a a 
narrow table running down the middle, anc 
a few benches. Nothing else. The table 
was laid with a white cloth, and provided 
with plates of ham and beef, cold sausages, 
hard-boiled eggs, cakes, toast, muffins, bread 
and butter, marmalade, jam, shrimps, water- 
cresses, and teacups. In fact, there was 
spread out a tea of generous proportions. 

The room was half filled with thirty or 
forty people, mostly young, though there 
were some elderly men. arene Se Elsie 
remarked, without surprise, the decayed Bar- 
rister of Gray's Inn. rhaps he was attract- 
ed as much by the loaves as by the sermon. 
Three-quarters of them were young men. 
Elsie noticed that they were young men of a 
curious type—their faces keen, their eyes 
hard, their manner ag ve. They belong. 
ed to a church militant. They longed to be 
fighting. On the appearance of their preach- 
er they flocked about him, shaking hands and 
inquiring after his health, Atleast, therefore, 
he had the affection of his followers. 

“ My friends,” said the prophet, ‘I bring 
you a new Disciple. She comes to us from 
the very stronghold of Property. Her friends” 
—yet he had shown no olen of recognition— 
‘are either those who pillage the producer, 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol XXV. 
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or those who rob the possessor on 

of defending him. She is at Berd. pang 
recruit. She comes to listen and to learn. 
She will go home to remember and to medi- 
tate. She is a recruit now who will be here- 
after a leader.” 

The people received her with curiosity. 
They were not of the higher classes, to put it 
mildly, and they had never had a young lady 
among them before. Two or three girls who 
were present—girls from the dressmakers’ 
work-rooms—looked at her frock with envy, 
and at her bonnet and her gloves, with a 

earning, helpless, heart-sinking admiration. 

o the young men she seemed a goddess, un- 
approachable, They stood at a’ distance; 
men of the rank above them would have wor- 
shipped. These young men only gaped. 
Such a girl had nothing to do with their lives. 

Apparently they had been waiting for the 
Master, for at the moment a stout woman 
and « girl appeared bearing trays with tea- 
potsan qc hot water, which they placed 
upon the rd. Mr. Edmund Gray took 
the chair. Elsie began to feel like Alice in 

fonderland. She came to see a ‘‘ place”; 

to hear a sermon or a lecture; 
and behold a tea! 

‘Sit beside me,” said the Master. ‘‘We 
begin our evening on Sunday with a simple 
feast, which I provide. Itisa sign of brother- 
hood. Every Sunday we begin with this 
renewal of fraternity. Those who break 
bread together are brothers and sisters. In 
the good time to come every meal shall be in 
common, and every evening meal shall be a 
feast. Eat and drink with us, my daughter. 
So you will understand that you belong to a 
brotherhood.” 

“Try some s’rimps, miss,” said her neigh- 
bor on the right, an elderly man, who was a 
builder's foreman. 

History dees not concern itself with what 
Elsie took. She found the meal very much 
to the purpose after a long afternoon of talk, 
argument, andemotion. She was young and 
she was hungry. The tea was good; the 
things to eat were good; the cake and toast 
were admirable. Elsie ate and drank, and 
wondered what was coming next. 

After a little, she began to look round her 

and to watch the company. There were 
now, she counted, forty five of them—forty- 
five disciples of Mr. Edmund Gray. What 
had he to teach them? The destruction of 
Property. Out of the four millions of London, 
forty-five were found who wanted to destroy 
Property—only forty-five. But perhaps all 
who advocated that step were not present. 
Her ancient prejudices whispered that this 
was a reassuring fact, considering that the 
preacher had preached his doctrines for nine 
ong years. Only forty-five. Her neighbor 
the foreman began to talk to her of Fourier 
and Owen and a dozen half-forgotten leaders 
in the old experiments. He had been a chart- 
ist in the forties; he was a socialist in these, 
the nineties; but he confessed that before 
any real reform was attempted, Property 
must first be destroyed. . 

“It's the selfishness,” he whispered, enr- 
nestly, ‘* that’s got to be torn out by the roots. 
Take that away, and there's a chance for the 
world. It never can be taken away till a 
man finds that he can’t work no longer for 
himself, and that he must work for all, 
whether he likes it or lumps it. Don't give 
him the choice nor the chance, I] say. Take 
away Property, and there’s neither choice 
nor chance left. You hear Mr. Gray upon 
that. Oh, he’s powerful. What do they say? 
Naked we came into the world. Naked we 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. There's 
a wonderful lot of fine things hangin’ to that. 
You must wait till you hear Mr. Gray upon 
that theme. Kingdom of Heaven! To hear 
the parson talk, it’s away above the clouds. 
Not so. It’s here—close beside ys—on this 
earth. All we've got to do is to put out our 
hands and reach it.” 

* You may put out your hands as much as 
you like,” said one of the younger men, 
** but you won't reach it, allthesame. Prop- 
erty stands between.” 

** At our place,” said a girl sitting opposite 
—a girl of intelligent face, pale and thin— 
‘we work from eight till eight, and some- 
times longer, for twelve shillings a week. I 
know what things cost and what they sell 
for. I could produce enough to keep me— 
ah! a good deal better then l live now—if I 
could sell what I made myself —for four 
hours’ work a day. So 1 work eight hoursa 
day, not counting the dinner-hour, just to 
keep the boss and make Property for him. 
My Property it is—well—I know—in here we 
say, our Property; outside we say, my Prop- 
erty. Where's your Kingdom of Heaven, 
then, if you reach out your hand ever so far, 
so long as I've got to work to make somebody 
else rich? Let’s destroy Property, and then 
we shall see.” 

A desire—a foolish concealed desire born 
of prejudice seized Elsie to argue. For she 
perceived in the girl's reasoning certain con- 
fusions and intricacies. But she had the 
courage to suppress the inclination; she re- 
frained. She was a Disciple. She must 
listen. 

“Tam a slave, like all the rest of us,” an- 
other young man remarked, cheerfully. ‘‘ My 
master owns me. He can sell me if he likes, 
only he calls it by another name. He can't 
take a whip lash me, though he'd like 
to; because, if he did, I'd break every bone 
in his body for him. But he can cut down 
the work and the money. I do editing and 


reporting for « local paper. Thirty shillings 
The peupeieter makes ten pounds 
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a week out of it. And I’m not allowed to 
tell the truth for fear of advertisers.” He 
added a few words not commonly heard in a 
place that looked like a chapel on a Sunday 
evening. 

Elsie observed that their faces showed two 
variations of expression—only two, The ma- 
jority of the company had the eyes of the 
dreamer, the theorist, the enthusiast. They 
are soft eyes, and in repose are heavy, and 
they look through stone walls into space, far 
away—space where their dreams are realized 
and men and women live according to their 
theories. In moments of enthusiasm and 
passion they became flaming fires. These 
eyes belonged to most of those present. The 
rest, the minority, were those who areang 
and restless and r for the practical appli- 
cation of the doctrine. These want revolu- 
tion; they are impatient; they feel for them- 
selves the injustices and oppressions which 
enthusiasts feel for others; these are always 
resentful. The others are always hopeful. 
These want to convert the world at once with 
bludgeon and with gun; the others are certain 
that before long the world will be converted 
by reason. ‘The one despairs of anything but 
force; the other will have no force. The one 
hates his enemy; he would kill him if he 
cotflid; he has no words too bad for him. 
The enthusiast, on the other hand, regards 
his enemy with pity, and would at any mo- 
ment welcome him, forgive him, and—well— 
invite him to a Fraternal Tea, if he would 
oaly desert his ranks and come over. And 
these are the two divisions in every party; 
and such is the nature of man that there 
must always be these two divisions, 

The Fraternal Tea finished, the compan 
cleared the tables, everybody lending a hand, 
perhaps as another sign or pledge of frater- 
nity. It was then nearly seven o'clock, the 
hour appointed for the address. The door 
was thrown wide open for the admission of the 
world; but there was no sign that the world 
took the least interest in the subject of Prop- 
erty. No one came at all. Elsic learned 
afterwards that the world outside the hall 
had long since grown tired of the subject on 
which Mr. Gray had been preaching for nine 
years. Those who came to the tea were the 
inner circle of believers or disciples, a small 
but faithful company, to whose members 
there was rarely any addition. 

At seven Mr. Edmund Gray rose to com- 
mence his address, standing at the head of 
the table, so that it was like an after-dinner 
speech. Outside the sun was hot and bright 
and the air clear. Within the hall there 
were the mingled odors and steams of long- 
protracted and hearty Fraternal Tea; the air 
was heavy and the room dark. When the 
Master began to speak, a young man—one of 
the ardent and wrathful kind—drew out a 
note-book and took everything down. All 
listened with respect, some with rapt interest. 
Some nodded; some groaned; some said 
Hear,” softly, to encourage the preacher 
and to show their adhesion to principle. 

Elsie sat at the right hand of the speaker. 
His discourses moved her much less in this 
public place than in his chambers. The per 
suusive voice was there, but it did not per 
suade her. Moreover, she could not meet 
his eyes. Their magnetiam failed to touch 
her. So much the better, because she could 
listen with cold judgment and watch the 
people. 


(Continued on page 928, Supplement.) 


SUMMER MANTLE FROM 
WORTH. 
See ilinstration on front page. 

A PELERINE of black embroidered lace 

completes this summer costume for the 
street, veiling the dress without concealing it, 
and adding but little warmth or weight. It 
falls full and straight from a lace collarette. 
Three rows of narrow lace make a ruche 
around the throat, and a wider ruffle extends 
to the shoulder-tips. Rich gold passemen- 
terie is added in long tasselled fringe. The 
dress is of Algérienne silk, striped gray and 
rosy mauve. A large capeline of black Ital- 
ian straw has a high bow of pale green velvet 
and mauve moire velvet. The bouquet in 
front is a cluster of periwinkles, with dark 
red and yellow roses. 


THE TRINITY, BY RUBENS. 


See Illastration on page 517. 


T= work of any artist famous for color 
is subjected, as even the casual observer 
must allow, to a crucial test when reproduced 
in black and white. The improbable, the 
bizarre, the awkward, the untrue, the badly 
drawn, may be forgotten, as they sometimes 
are, in the sensuous charm of some delicate 
color. Mach, in fact, has been forgiven the 
colorist, much that would have weighed 
heavily against another man—one, for in- 
stance, who, full of good gifts, an artist in 
every sense, is yet incapable of rendering the 
subtleties of color, of inspiring others with 
the marvellously magnetic qualities that are 
felt in nature, and which another reproduces 
upon his canvas. The truth of this is felt 
in many a landscape and many 4 portrait, 
which, renowned on canvas, become, when 
reproduced, little better than souvenirs, to 
be tucked away, as time goes by, farther and 
farther out of sight. 
Rubens’s color, its marvel and its splendor, 
its richness, its beauty, have at all times been 
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the inspiration of critic and painter. So 
much greater, then, does the real power of 
the artist seem when all this color is lost in 
the black and white of the wood-cut or en- 
graving, while the beauty of the design, its 
strength and majesty, remain unimpaired. 

Look at the illustration, how perfectly bal- 
anced are the figures!) One opposed to the 
other, yet neither obtruding on the t. 
How the cross, held over the shoulder of the 
one, is balanced by the drapery blown out 
from that of the other! Then see how the 
lines from either figure merge into that of 
the group at their feet; and how all this again 
is balanced by one dominant light of the pic- 
ture, that from the dove above, the spirit 
breathing radiance and peace, One needs 
no color here in order to understand the 
beauty and the significance of the painter's 
composition, with its exquisite drawing and 
its superb proportions. Nor does one need 
color to feel the charm of those baby faces, 
full of infantile grace. 

Peter Paul Rubens, as all the world knows, 
was born in Westphalia, June 29, 1577, dying 
in 1640. He is the acknowledged head of 
the Flemish school. 


MINE AND THINE. 


fee are househokds in which the dis- 

tinction between mine and thine is never 
very strongly marked or keenly appreciated. 
Like the early Christians, people resident in 
these homes, mothers, daughters, sisters, have 
all things in common, and without preface or 
apology, leave asked or consent given, they 
borrow indiscriminately whatever posses- 
sions they choose from the desks, closets, 
and bureaus of one another, Molly wearing 
Lucy's gloves if they happen to fit her, Sue 
pouncing upon Ethel's perfumes and pow 
ders at her pleasure, and mother placidly 
complaining that the girls never leave her a 
handkerchief nor a fan fit to be used on an 
occasion of ceremony. ‘ Indeed,” says one 
long-suffering mother, ‘‘I have absolutely to 
keep a few things in reserve under lock and 
key, or else to hide them, in order to have 
them at need. Then I either forget the cun- 
ning hiding-place or lose the key, and the 
girls have to help me find my secreted trea- 
sures, and I am humiliated at the unmask 
ing of my selfishness.” Selfishness, indeed! 
Rather self-defence, in our view. 

A girl in this sort of free and easy family 
was suddenly prostrated by a violent illness. 
She was an exquisite creature, with a dainty 
sense of individuality and propriety, a feel- 
ing of ownership which really lies at the 
base of all that is generous and kind. 

It had never been her way to leave things 
at loose ends, nor to fly to Le sister's stores 
without even a pretence of inquiry whether 
she might use this or that article, and she 
had been often not a little annoyed by the 
prevailing predatory fashion of the others; 
so that it was quite natural for one sister to 
rush to herbed side, exclaiming: *‘‘ Oh, dar- 
ling, darling, get well! Don'tdie! Get well, 
and I'll never take your collars and cuffs 
again!” The dear one rallied. Let us hope 
the pledge so rashly made was kept. 

There are certain personal = 
which resent even a temporary abstraction 
from their owner's sole guardianship. Who 
that has ever taken to himself that most in- 
valuable yet eapricious of companions, a sty- 
lographic pen, is not aware, the instant he 
begins to write with it, whether it has been 
diverted to alien uses, whether another hand 
than his own has touched it? With what 
an intelligent responsiveness the pen obeys 
the hand that guides it, acquiring in one case 
the habit of bearing down with sledge-ham- 
mer fierceness, in the other of poising and 
skimming like a bird in air! The pen be- 
haves as if bewildered when handled by one 
unaccustomed to its usual methods. ere- 
fore it is a wholly indefensible thing ever to 
borrow a pen without asking, almost as inex- 
cusable as a similar borrowing of one’s purse. 

Men are less derelict than women in this 
particular regard. They do not care to wear 
another's coat, hat, or boots. If the sugges- 
tion be made, in a case of emergency, that 
Freddie may go to a dinner in his father's 
dress suit, the latter is very likely to view 
the idea as an impertinence; and even in the 
minor matters of studs and neckties brothers 
hold fast to their own. 

It would be well in most instances were 
this rule of respecting individual rights gen- 
eral. If a book belong to one member of 
the family, another member has neither the 
right to read it without the formality of bor 
rowing, nor to lend it again to Ais friend, 
giving the gir sete and wronged owner the 
trouble and irritation of a hunt for his prop- 
erty before its absence is explained. A chair 
or table which is appropriated to the use of 
one person, young or old, should be left to 
that person, unless there is no probability of 
his return to claim it. A nice regard for the 
minor rights of others, or for the rights of 
others in minor points, should be cultivated 
in children, for on such a regard may be 
built, as on a good foundation, a strong char- 
acter for honesty and honor. 

It is a far cry from the careless handlin 
of the individual possessions in a heneshala 
to the lawless transfer of the thief and the 
burglar, nor do we intend to charge upon 
the first, even by implication, the horror and 
shame of the second. And yet, in this pe- 
riod, when temptations abound, and some 
who have been supposed to be without stain 


succumb in unsuspected moments, can par- 
ents do better for their children than to train 
them to the utmost exactness in the matter 
of mine and thine? The few cents borrowed 
from kinsman or friend should be punctil- 
iously returned ; the boy and girl should learn 
that in the commerce of life nothing is petty, 
nothing insignificant. Justice in mutual re- 
lations is a solid basis beneath family peace. 


WOMEN AS GLOVERS. 
BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 
I ey glove-making is not so uni- 
versal an occupation as teaching or 
dress-making, nevertheless it supports thou- 
sands of women, and is in most respects an 
exceptionally pleasant employment. 

The stronghold of the business in America 
is in New York State, on the edge of the 
Adirondack wilderness, and it is to a woman 
that tradition gives the credit of its origin. 
The early settlers, some of whom were tin- 
peddlers, were puzzled to find a use for all 
the deer-skins which they took in exchange 
for their goods, until it occurred to “ Aunt 
Huldy ” to transform them into gloves and 
mittens, These proved very durable, and 
sold so readily that soon the tin-carts were 
converted into mitten-wagons. 

At first the men did little beyond dressing 
the leather and selling the finished gloves, 
the laborious task of making being monopo- 
lized by the women. A wooden pattern was 
laid on the leather, marked with a pencil, cut 
with shears, and sewed by hand. ‘The seams 
were then pounded, and the gloves laid be- 
tween two boards, upon which the maker sat 
while constructing another pair. The in- 
vention of heavy dies took the cutting away 
from the women, and gave it to the men; but 
that women have never lacked employment 
is evident from the fact that of the thousands 
of gross of gloves and mittens manufactured 
annually, every one bears woman's work in 
some form or other. 

The most noticeable peculiarity of the 
glove industry to-day is the great number of 
small shops in place of the two or three im- 
mense factories seen in other manufacturing 
centres. It is perhaps largely on this account 
that the girls and women we are of so 
high atype. Pretty, refined, ladylike, are ad- 
jectives frequently used to describe these 
workers, who suffer little loss in social stand- 
ing from their devotion to the sewing-ma- 
chine. Indeed, the wives of several of the 
wealthy manufacturers are former shop- 
girls. 

Since the new laws have gone into effect, 
and a woman is employed as factory inspect- 
or, girls are not admitted to the shops under 
fourteen years of age. Their first work is 
usually ‘‘ pulling ends.” This consists in 
drawing through from the right to the 
wrong side of the glove the ends of the silk 
or thread left by the machine-workers, and 
tying them to prevent ravelling. Seventy- 
five cents a day is the most that can be made 
at this work, and a bright girl soon leaves it 
to runa machine, The various styles of ma- 
chines used are placed close ether in a 
large room, and, except in the smallest shops, 
are all run by steam-power or electricity. 
Fifty cents a week is ~ by each worker 
for the * power,” which is more than made 
good by the greater amount of work done. 
The machine-workers are all paid by the 
dozen, the prices varying somewhat with the 
quality of the work. 

The foreman always speaks of the great 
difference in individual workers. Two girls 
may sit side by side, doing exactly the same 
kind of work, and yet one will finish twice 
as many dozen as the other. The ordinary 
machine-workers make a dollar and a half a 
day. ‘‘Silkers,” those who put fancy silk 
stitching on the wrists and backs of the 
gloves, average two dollars a day. The 
‘‘over-stitch”” workers, those who sew the 
parts together with an over-stitch seam on 
the outside, can make three dollars a day— 
the highest wages paid to women. 

These seem great wages for shop-girls, but 
their expenses reduce the amount somewhat. 
Each new-comer must purchase (generally on 
the instalment plan) a machine at an average 
cost of sixty-five dollars. Anxious to get 
through as many dozen as possible, the girls 
run their machines at the top of their speed, 
and break-downs are frequent.. Then they 
must pay for repairs, which are always ex- 
pensive, while needles are broken so often 
that a girl’s needle bill is often.ten or twelve 
dollars a year. 

A few women are kept bnsy in sorting, 
pasting, and mending. When the gloves 
come from the cutting-room, the various 
pieces which form a pair ate laid together in 
packages of a dozen or more, marked with 
the stamp of the various cutters. These 
must all be looked over, and any mistakes in 
cutting or defects in leather discovered and 
corrected. A stiff lining is pasted to the 
wrist-piece of some styles, while others n 
an entire lining of Canton flannel, The fin, 
ished gloves sometimes show poor work. 
In some, rips must be sewed up, or careless 
sewing done over; in others, thumb - pieces 


which have been put in the wrong way must, 


be chan These hand-workers are paid 
by the day, and though they cannot earn as” 
much as those who run the machines, the 
work is easier, and the room quieter and 
more pleasant, 

The shop-workers are only a fraction of 
the women who depend upon gloves for 
support. It is an exceptional housebold in 
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which none of the women “ work on leather,” 
and far back in the country the sewing-ma- 
chive, with its pile of gloves, is a common 
sight at the window. is gives an oppor- 
tunity of earning money without going out 
of one’s own door, for the gloves, in most 
cases, are brought to the worker, and carried 
back again when finished. Consequently a 
housekeeper can make every spare moment 
count, and provide herself with a rous 
amount of spending-money. The disadvan- 
tages are, having to run the machine without 
“power,” and the fact that one-third less is 
paid for the work. 

Glove-making is one of the few kinds of 
work »! which a woman can earn fair wa 
from the start. Consequently many girls 
flock to the glove-making towns, while scores 
of families move to them from the surround- 
ing country. A few chance instances will 
best illustrate the methods and results. 

A mother and three daughters who moved 
to one of the centres a year ago began by 
purchasing three sewing-machines, for which, 
of course, they had to go in debt. » By tak- 
ing tarns with the house-work, the machines 
were all kept running the greater part of the 
time, and in a few months were paid for. 
The four were then quick workers, and their 
combined earnings ranged from twelve to 
twenty dollars a month. One woman who 
has five children, and does all her own work, 
earns regularly twenty dollars a month, while 
a mother and two daughters earned with 
their machines last year the snig sum of 
twelve hundred dollars. A single manufac- 
turer pays fifteen thousand dollars yearly to 
the widely scattered women of one small 
town, . 

Of course there is a great temptation for 
women thus employed to neglect their house- 
work, social life, reading—in fact, everything 
but the sewing-machine. Physicians af$rm 
that diseases induced by constant machine- 
work are prevalent; and dressmakers com- 
plain of difficulty in fitting women who have 
made themselves one-sided in the same way; 
however, neither doctors nor gown-makers 
ought to grumble, since a good proportion 
of the money earned gets into their hands 
sooner or later. 

Bakeries also flourish, as many women 
prefer to spend their time earning money 
which will buy bread, rather than make it 
themselves. ot a few married women 
work in the shops, going and returning with 
their husbands, perhaps doing the same kind 
of work, though, as a rule, the husband's 
w are a third the larger. 

uring the summer months glove-makers 
are getting ready their entire stock for the 
next winter’s wear, while their dullest sea- 
son is at the holidays, when the shops are 
generally closed, sometimes for several weeks. 

Every work has some drawbacks; glove- 
making seems to have the fewest, And any 
one familiar with the county which may be 
said to live on leather must consider its wo- 
men highly favored in having always at their 
hand well-paid work, upon which they may 
begin whenever the need arises. 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Suuwex.—Boys of three years wear little tronesers 
made of the material of their kilt skirts in preference 
to petticoats. The trousers should be too short to 
show. Their dresses are short jacket= and kilte of 

iqué, cotton Cheviot, the Galatea cottons, and light 

nnels worn with a blouse or shirt waist of white 
nainsook or cambric. At three and a half or four 
— they are put into sailor suits with short trousers 
nstead of kilts. 

Anna 3.—Use lemon juice at night, rnbbed on well, 
po meg tanning. Steaming the face at night is 
said to take away black heads 

L. B.—Get wool crépon and nuns’-veiling dresses for 
summer mourning. rim them with English crape if 
you like, or with selvage-finished raffles of the mate- 
rial and bands of gros grain ribbon. You will prob- 
pr wear mourning a year. School-girls do not wear 
veils. Your milliner will make a hat mostly of crape, 
or else of chip trimmed with crape. Have a black 
border on your stationery. Notes of thanks for kind- 
ness shown during fliness are in better taste than the 
plan you suggest. A son of seventeen years wears 
rlack clothing a year for his father. 

“ Forty.”—You are not too elderly to wear round 
hats, especially in the summer, when they are needed 
for shade, Have one of bieck rice #traw trimmed with 
white chiffon twists and chouz, and either black or 
white wings set in front to point backward on the 
crown 

An Ocp Sousertuee wv Cananpa.—You will find a 
pretty model of a Wattean gown illnstrated in Bazar 

0.2. We have not the patterns you mettion. 

L. 8 —The Figaro jacket is very short, extending 
only two or three inches below the arms. Eton jack- 
ets reach to the wairt-line, and have a slight point iti, 
the middie of the back. 

Morisen.—Many girls are. still kept in white dresses 
antil they are five years old, bat it ia no low the 
ey tale. The short skirts ee 

nees are being gradually adopted. Ve long Kate 
Greenaway dresses are only worn by very amall girls. 

Erurc —Your handsome pantie should be made 
over taffeta silk. Have a bluntly pointed waist, plain 
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ow the shoulders and in tiny pleats at the pointe. 
Have large tapering sleeves, a high collar, a bell 
skirt. Gather a coll of deep guip to the 
collar, jetting it fall over the sieeve- Have a 


ruche of the adine doubled on the foot of the 

wkirt. . Fold k satin ribbon along the edge of the 
waist, with a high. bow in front and Sack. ive your 

ecard to the servant at the door, For « luncheon at 

one or two o'clock have bouillon, salmon croquettes, 
een broiled @hicken, strawberries, jee-cream, etc. 
Your sample of net is pretty and very effective. 

M, A.—For your baby girl got a white foulard cloak, 
made long and full, with fall sleeves, and a gathered 
collarette of point de Genes lace. For your sister's 
boy have a similar cloak of piqné trimmed with a col- 
larette and cuffs of embroidery. 

A. L.—An answer given to “Mra, F.” in the last 
namber of the Bazar will also serve you. 

A. H.—We cannot farnieh addresses in this column. 
Your best plan will be to have a merchant in your 
town order the hamper from some city nearer than 
New York. “ 

L. W.—Stiff wide-brimmed sailor hates h 
straw with merely a ribbon band are worn 
fifteen on all occasions, 
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A STRESS OF CONSCIENCE. 
BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


‘ETH EASTY sat on the door-step in the 
OO twilight. It had been a hot day, but now 
there was a damp coolness settling over ev- 
erything. The grass began to drip with 
dew; there was a oew moon and a great star 
in the west, but both of them shone dimly, 
with crossed rays, as through a watery veil. 

The old man on the door-step had beca 
working hard in the fields all day; his old 
bones had ached, and his face had streamed 
with perspiration under the fervent sun, 
Now he sat there in the cool dusk, and a 
feeling of physica! comfort stole over him; he 
almost disregarded for a moment his heart- 
ache. He was in his vest and shirt sleeves; 
be leaned his head back against the door- 
post. Tle had a pale bald forehead like a 
prophet, his white locks fell softly around 
his ears, and his white beard looked like a 
white mist on his breast. 

Ov either side of the doorstep were his 
wife's flower beds, and they sweetened out 
strongly in the damp air. Seth was fond of 
flowers. He sniffed the bouquet of rose-ge- 
ranium, sweet-alyssum, thyme, and migno- 
vetie pleasuntly 

Suddenly a bell sounded out over the 
fields; the clear notes seemed to float aloft as 
tangibly as a bird. Seth settled his elbows 
down on his knees, rested his head between 
Lis palms, and gave a great sigh. The bell 
coutinued ringing. There was a soft stir at 
the old man’s back. A small face appeared 
ia the gloom of the entry, like a dim pale 
lump. 

‘* Seth,” said a voice. 

Seth never stirred. His wife reached over 
and touched him softly on his bent back, 

W hat is it?” he granted, 

“Be you a-goin’ to meetin’, Seth? 
bell’s ringin’.” 

The old man jerked his shoulders and 
muttered something, but the old woman did 
bot hear, 

Be you, Seth?” she repeated, 

No, I ain't.” 

The old woman drew in her breath like a 
sob; she pushed gently against Seth, and he 
moved to one sifle to let her pass; then she 
went waveringly and uncertainly, like a 
shadow, out of the yard and down the road. 

Just as she emerged on the road, two 
other women came along. 

‘Is that you, Mis’ Easty?” said one. 

‘Yes, That you, Mis’ Briggs?” 

Yes; it's me an’ Liza. Goin’ to meetin’?” 

Yes, I was caleulatin’ to,” 

I s'pose the deacon’s goin'?” Mrs. Briggs, 
who was a large woman, breathing heavily 
as she walked, nudged her daughter Eliza, 
who was a tall, slender girl in a light dress, 
which she gathered up on her hips to keep it 
out of the dew . 

No, I ruther guess he won't go to-night,” 
returned Mrs. Easty’s faltering, weak voice 
from the dusk beside them. 

* Why, he ain't sick, is he?” 
nudged her daughter again. 

«Ko, I dun kuow as he’s sick. He's been 
hayin’ all day. I guess he’s pretty tired.” 

“| noticed he wa'n't out Sunday, an’ the 
minister prayed for pa that was sick; 
I didn’t know but that was bim; but [ heard 
afterward it was Sam Barne’s wife's mother.” 

* Yes, it was,” assented Mrs. Easty, feebly. 

‘| hope the deacon wa'n't sick Sunday?” 

No, [dun know as he was sick. I guess 
he was kind of tired,” 

* Well, the deucon’s gettin’ old, like every- 
body else.” Mrs. Briggs tried to make her 
tone affable and calm, but there was a sarcas- 
tic twang in it. She nudged her danghter 
agaiu 

“ Yes, I ruther think he jeels his work 
more’n he used,” said Mrs, Exsty, She gave 
a distressed litth cough after she said it—a 
cough that seemed produced by irritation in 
ber soul rather than her throat 

They were drawing near the church; the 
meeting was in the vestry, and had already 
begun. They could hear the long sweet 
drone of the parlor-organ, and a shrill so- 
prano voice dragging after it a lagging cho- 
rua, 

“Why, meetin’s begun!” whispered Mrs. 
Briggs, ‘‘1 hadf’t an idea we were so late.” 

¥: Pet's go in while they're singin’,” said 
her daughter. 

She ket down her light skirts, and felt of 
her front hair to see if the dampness 
takew it out of curl. Then they filed in 
between the singing rows of people. Mrs. 
Easty was the last, gen with a nervous 
little slide up the aisle, and looking neither 
tw the right nor to the left. 

Mrs. Briggs went on until she found,an 
empty settee, then the three stood before it, 
somebody banded them books with a floger 
on the hymo, and suddenly Eliza Briggs burst 
forth in a high, sweet voice. She sang with 
panting ardor, but slightly off the key. ‘There 
were two more stanzas, then the people sat 
down 

Let us pray,” said the minister, standing 
on the platform. ‘The heads of the people 
bent over like wheat in awind, Just at that 
moment a man tiptoed softly into the vesti- 
bule. He came only a little way inside the 
door, and remained standing there in a shad- 
ow, listening to the murmur of supplication 
within. He took off his hat, and held it with 
decorous stiffness, while he bowed his head. 

There was a stir in the yestry—a shuffling 
of feet and muffled rustle of women’s clothes. 
The minisier gave out ahymo. The man io 
the vestibule took a step forward, then be 
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drew back. When the le began singing 
he twisted himself softly osoued the ae 
of the door, went down the steps on his toes, 
and quickly up the road. He turned in at 
Seth Eusty’s yard and settled down on the 
door-step again. 

lt was durk, except for the young moon, 
which lit the earth faintly, like a pearl; the 
the trees over in the field were dark blurs— 
there was not enough light for them to make 
shadows. Seth Easty sat on the door-step, 
aud it seemed to his orthodox and foe J 
New England mind that the devil sat there 
with bim. For the first time in his life that 
he could remember he had something on his 
conscience which could not be slid off, after 
the manner of Christian’s pack in the Pil- 
grim's Progress. 

Deacon Seth Easty, when called upon to 
relate his experience when he had joined the 
church at the age of fifteen, and many # time 
afterward, for the encouragement of young 
converts, had always staced, and seemingly 
with some regret, that he had never known 
the pangs of the so-called ‘‘conviction of 
sin,” having from his very cradle, so far as 
he could tell, loved the gospel and resisted 
not its call. 

Now he looked out over the fields, and a 
shadow as of evil wings bung dark over his 
very soul. ‘I dun know what to do,” he 
groaned. 

Presently he heard voices out in the road; 
then his wife came into the yard. She did 
not speak, nor did he. He moved aside to 
let her pass into the house, and she slipped 
by him with a soft flirt of her black shaw. 

There was not a lamp lighted in the house. 
She fumbled about in the kitchen, found a 
match, and lighted one. She went through 
the entry into the sitting-room and took off 
her bonnet and shawl. Then she stood peek- 
ing timidly around the door at Seth on the 
door-step. She noted with wonder that he 
had on his Sunday coat, but she said nothing. 
The clock struck nine. She waited a minute, 
then she spoke timidly: 

** It's nine o'clock, ass 

“I know 'tis.” 

‘1 didn’t know as you heard the clock 
strike. You comin’ in before long?” 

Seth grunted an inarticulate reply. 

‘*‘I'm kinder afraid you'll ketch cold set- 
tin’ there in the damp,” said Mrs. Easty. 
There was a curious quality in her weak 
voice, a muffled echo, as if she spoke within 


walls. She began undressing herself, and 
went to bed in the little bedroom off the sit- 
ting-room. 


Seth did not come in for half an hour. 
She lay awake, pees | him talk to himself 
out on the door-step; it was a habit he had. 
She could seldom distinguish a word, but 
once she heard him say, quite loudly and 
fiercely, as if to some opponent in argument, 
** The wear an’ tear wa’n't more’n a millionth 
of a cent; it didn’t cost em nothin’.” 

Finally Mrs. Easty heard the front door 
shut onl a bolt shot, then Seth entered the 
sitting-room with a heavy shuffle. The lamp 
stood on the table; Seth moved it nearer the 
edge, got a slate and pencil out of the dining- 
room cupboard, and sat down. Mrs. Easty 
raised herself in bed and peeped out at him; 
her little pale face was set in lopping white 
frills, like a withered daisy. “ You ain't goin’ 
to set up any longer, be you, Seth?” she said. 

‘I've got to figger a little while.” 

‘Seems to me f wouldn't set up figgerin’ 
to-night, Seth.” 

K Five got to a little while.” 

Seth sat there until after midnight. His 
wife lay awake listening to the grating dots 
of the pencil on the slate, After Seth had 
retired at last, and both he and his wife 
had fallen asjeep, he had the nightmare, and 
awakened her by stifled yells. Then she 
could sleep no more. e’s got somethin’ 
on his mind,” was the thought that lay in 
hers heavier thav any incubus. 

The next morning, after Seth had gone out 
in the fleld, she put on a little flapping green 
sun-bonnet, which she wore when she ran into 
a neighbor's house of a morning, and she took 
a little basket of eggs on her arm. 

Seth was at work in a field near the road, 
raking in a green litter of grass and clover. 
He saw his wife scudding by, and noted her 
purple calico dress, her gingham apron, the 
sun-bonnet, and the basket. A thought 
crossed his mind lightly, like a shadow over 
the field. “She's goin’ in to Mis’ Briggs’s,” 
he thought, 

But Mrs. Easty kept on with her rapid 
scudding step, past Mrs. Briggs’s, past house 
after house, until she came to the minister's 
—a story-and-a-half white house, set back 
from the road in ‘- mist of pine-trees. 

The path to the door was brown with pine 
needles; there was a sound like the sea over 
her head. Mrs. Easty straightened her sun- 
bonnet before she knocked—it was the first 
time in her life that she bad ever been to the 
minister's door in anything but her best bon- 
net. This morning she had come poorly ar- 
_ that her husband might not kuow 
w 


ere she was og: but she had hurried 
by the hay fleld with great qualms of con- 
science. 


She knocked on the minister's door and 
waited. She could hear the feeble wail of a 
young baby in the house; presently another 
child with a stronger voice joi in, then 
another still, Mrs. Easty knocked again. 
The wails sweiled louder and louder, and a 
shrill, beseeching voice wrestled with them; 
it was like a very conflict of sounds. 

“They can’t r me knock,” Mrs. Easty 
muttered despalriagly. She shrauk up against 


the door-post and waited. Finally the wails 
subsided a little, and she knocked again, 
doubling up her little bony fist and pound- 
ing with all her might. Presently there were 
straggling steps and a little tumult of voices 
in the entry, and the door was 5 

The minister's wife, with a iy in her 
arms, the back of the litthe downy head shin- 
ing in the hollow of her shoulder, a fat baby 
boy in petticoats clinging to her hand pull- 
ing her back, and a baby girl sitting on the 
floor ong herself behind. ie 

‘Why, good-morn Easty,” 
the mintas’s wife. Her face was al sharp 
jase the outlines seemed transparent. She 

ad been a beautiful girl; her beauty was all 

gone, but she smiled as if she had forgotten 
it. 


** Good-mornin’,” returned Mrs. Easty. ‘‘I 
thought I'd bring you over a few eggs. I 
didn't know but you'd like’em. I knew you 
didn’t keep hens.” 

The minister's wife thanked her radiantly. 
Pas come in, won't you, Mrs, Easty?” said 

e. 

Mrs. Easty hesitated. Her face flushed. 
“Is the minister busy?” 

**I don't think he’s too busy to see you, 
Mrs. Eusty. Do come in.” 

Mrs. Easty stepped inside the entry, mur- 
muring something about Seth's being bus 
haying and not able to come himself. It 
seemed to her that her conscience was act- 
ually throbbing against her bosom like her 
heart. She was deceiving the minister's wife, 
giving her to understand that she had come 
on business for her husband, the deacon, be- 
cause he was busy. 

The minister's wife threw open the door 
of a room on the left of the entry. ‘ Here's 
Mrs, Easty, who would like to see you, 
Frank,” she called out, and immediately the 
baby girl on the floor began to cry again, and 
her brother followed. **The children are 
fractious this morning,” said the minister's 
wife, with an unfaltering smile, and she went 
away through the entry, the triumphant lead- 
er of a doleful chorus, 

The minister came forward to the door and 
greeted Mrs. Easty. He was a small fair man 
with a down of blond beard on his cheeks, 
and Jooked much younger than his wife. He 
set a chair for his caller with mild courtesy. 

** | hope the deacon is well to-day ?” said he. 

** He’s pretty well, thank you.” 

“ Has he finished haying?” 

* No, he ‘ain't quite. _He’s to work in the 
seven-acre lot this mornin’.” Mrs. East 
caught her breath as she talked; her ha 
and arms tingled as if with cold. 

The minister sat opposite her in a straight 
hair-cloth upholstered clair drawn back from 
the table where he had been writing. The 
table, with its litter of papers and books, was 
all that gave the room the air of x study. It 
was only a little square front parlor, furnish- 
ed with the minister's wife's bridal presents. 
Her father hud been well-to-do, and had given 
her a comfortable outfit when she married, 
and there had been also many gifts from 
parishioners, which were considered her due 
us minister's bride. 

All the pretty chairs were ornamented with 
tidies, the tapestry-carpet was covered with 
rugs of many devices, and the walls with 
quaint conceits in the way of wall-pockets, 
gilded rolling-pins, dust-pans, worked Scrip- 
ture mottoes, and paiated silk banners. Scarfs 
waved from the pictures, and’there were dec- 
orated ginger-jars and paper flowers on the 
shelf. The poor young minister, laboring 
with his sermons, might well have found it 
hard to abstract his thoughts from his sur- 
roundivgs, and have interwoven those tidies 
and one ae gga with the hangings of 
the sacred temple. 

Mrs. Easty sat straight up in her chair; 
behind her was a tidy so delicate that she 
dared not lean against it. ‘ There's some- 
thin’ I wanted to speak to you about,” she 
whispered, hoarsely. 

The minister leaned forward with ready 


= and sympathy. 
** It’s about Seth,” said she. 
The minister nodded acquiescingly. 


* He’s got somethin’ on his mind.” Mrs. 
Easty’s voice grew shril]; she went on rapid- 
ly, as if her tongue were suddenly loosened. 
“| dun know what to do. He don't sa 
nothin’, but I know there's somethin’ on b 
mind. He acts queer. He don't go to meet- 
in’, an’ that most kills me. Then we've al- 
ways been meetin’-folks, his folks an’ mine, 
an’ his in particular. Old Mis’ Easty was a 
saint on earth; she'd ‘a’ crawled to meetin’ 
on her hands an’ knees. I dun know what 
she'd said if she'd knowed about Seth's stay- 
in’ away Sabbath after Sabbath. ten fe 
knows what I've suffered thinkin’ about it, 
an’ I've wondered what you've thought, an’ 
him a deacon in the church. Then he ‘ain't 
been to communion, an’ he ‘ain't been sick, 
an’ he ‘ain't been tired. Sometimes I've 
kinder hinted he was, but he ’ain't. There's 
somethin’ on his mind.” 

The minister listened with oeare. anxious 
expression. “ When did you first notice this 
change in your husband?” he inquired. 

ms Jest about six months ago. I know jest 
when ‘twas. He'd been on the cars to Pow- 
ell to buy him a new hat—his old one had 
got so it didn't look hardly fit to wear to 
meetin’—an’ when he come home he acted 


queer. He was kind of uty, an’ Seth 
‘ain't never been grouty. He'd got the hat 
too big, so it slipped ‘way down over his 
ears, an’ he seemed terrible mad about it. 


He said he believed the devil was in it, an’ I 
told Lim be badu’t ought to use such ex- 





an’ his 

he'd gin up. He looked 
he home from Powell that night, an’ he’s 
looked so ever since. He 


for one that didn’t fit him a mite better. I 
thought it was the same one, but he sajd it 
wa'n't. He didn’t seem to care any thio 


about it, an’ he ‘ain’t been to meetin’, so it 
didn’t make no difference. The hat’s a-set- 
tin’ in the parlor closet now. I dun kudw 
what to do. Some days he don’t scarcely 
speak, an’ he sets up tll twelve o'clock at 
night figgerin’.” 

* Figuring?” 

** Yes; he sets there with a slate a-figgerin’ 
for hours an’ hours, when he’d ought to be in 
bed. An’ then he has bad dreams, an’ hol- 
lers out in the night. He's ~~ as thin as 
a rail. He don’t eat ‘nough to keep a cat 
I dun know what to do.” 

The minister looked across at her, bending 
his brows solemnly over his blue eyes. 

“TI needn't ask if you have carried this 
matter to the source of all strength; Mrs. 
a he. 

** Yes, I've prayed.” 

hs - = not ee — as to 
what ng u mind?” the minis- 
ter alhwieeke’ 

“No, I‘ain't. Oh, Mr. Duncan,won’t you 
go an’ talk with him?” 

“| have talked with him once.” 

“Oh, what did he say?” 

“ He didn’t say much of anything.” 

“Oh, Mr. Duncan, won't you talk with 
him n? It does seem as if I couldn't 
have this go on so, nohow.” 

** Will he be at home this evening?” asked 
the minister, hesitatingly. 

“ Yes, he'll be at home, He sets on the 
door-step after sundown mutterin’ to himself, 
or else he sets in the settin’-room an’ figgers.” 

“IT think I'll come over this evening.” said 


the minisier. He looked as much disturbed 
as Mrs. Easty. He had not a dogmatic turn 
of mind, and dealing with refractory mem- 


bers of his flock was not easy for him. No- 
body knew how timidly he had approached 
Deacon Seth Easty before. He privately re- 
solved, as he accompanied Mrs. Pasty to the 
- that he would consult his wife about 
t. 4 
Mrs. ee porvies home. When she pass- 
ed the hay field her husband was raking fur- 
ther from the road, and she was thankful. 
She felt like a hypocrite. She nodded to 
Mrs. Briggs, looking curiously out of hex sit- 
ting-room window, and a deep flush cover- 
ed her face in the green recesses of her sum 


t. 

** What would she say if she knew?” she 
thought. “‘ An’ what would Seth say?” « 

That evening the minisier came. Mrs. 
Easty had re ee opened and aired 
the parlor, and she ushered him in there. 

hen she told Seth on the door-step that 
the minister was in the parlor and wanted to 
see him, he rose up and went through the 
sitting-room with dogged defiance, like a 
criminal to a sheriff. rs. Easty sat alone 
in the sitting-room, waiting and trembling. 
When the front door closed after the minjs- 
ter and her husband entered the room, she 
glanced anxiously up at him. 

“Tt ‘ain't done a mite of good,” she 
thought. 

That night Seth sat wp later than ever, 
hard at work with his pencil and slate, and 
his wife lay in bed, and wept softly, lest he 
should hear. 

The next day was Sunday, and she hoped 
against hope that the minister's call had pro- 
duced its good result, and Seth would go to 
church. laid out his Sunday clothes and 
his clean shirt and collar ostentatiously on 
the bed, but Seth ignored them. When the 
bell began to ring ve it up. 

** He ‘ain't even washed himself. He ain't 
goin’,” she whispered, with a little sob, as she 
tied on her bonnet at the sitting-room glass. 
Seth was sitting moodily out in the kitchen, 
tilting back in one of the yellow wooden 


rs. 

Mrs. Easty felt as miserably forlorn and 
shamed with a helpless innocent shame as a 
jilted girl as she went alone down the road 
to meeting, but she jerked her meek chin 
upwards when she met Mrs. Briggs and her 
daughter. 

** Ain't the deacon well to-day?” inquired 
Mrs. Briggs. 

“I s'pose it ain't likely he is,” returned 
Mrs. Easty. ‘‘ He's generally been to meet- 
iu’ when he’s been able his whole life.” 

Mrs. Briggs To her warily. ‘‘ Yes, I 
spose he has. didu’t mean nothin’,” she 
said, and said no more except to remark about 
the beauty of the weather. 

Indeed, it soon begun to be recognized 
among the village people that it was not wise 
for any one to say a word in disparagement 
of the deacon to his wife. She bristled ali 
over with soft fierceness like a hen at the 
first insinuation against her husband; and as 
time went oun it seemed as if Seth's goodness, 
in spite of the suspicion under which it lay, 
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was ting in some respects. He had 
a iittle “shoe-co ling shop attached to his 
house, and there he had turned many an 
honest penwy ever since he was a boy. He 
was the only cobbler in the village; he was a 
swift and skilful workman. Trade had been 
good, and he had asked fair prices. Perhaps 
a keen sense of the value of money had been 
the nearest approach to a fault in Seth Easiy's 
nature. He had led a singularly innocent 
and blameless Jife. Born and bred in this 
same little house in this same little New Eng- 
land village, with a father who had ordered 
his life by the ten commandments, and a mo- 
ther who was the synonyme for saintliness in 
the neighborhood, he had seemed as much 
the true and inevitable outcome of it all as 
the lilac-bushes in the front yard of the slips 
his grandfather had planted a hundred years 
ago. Life had brought out the same old 
virtues in him as the sun had brought out 
the same old colors in the lilacs, 

The worst that had ever been whispered 
about Seth Easty was, ** He's a little close.” 
But even that met with doubtful assent, for 
his closeness was so allied to justice that it 
was difficult to discriminate. If he asked a 
large price for a patch on a shoe, the patch 
was well and faithfully applied, and many 
held that his work was much better done 
than that of a cheaper cobbler in Powell. 

Now Seth Easty, after his haying was 
finished, setticd himself upon the gin 
leather seat in his little shop and astonishec 
the people by working cheaper than the cob- 
bler in Powell, by working cheaper than ever 
cobbler had worked before. 

When the wayside hedges seemed vanish- 
ing in blue smoke with asters, and the pas- 
ture slopes were gilded with golden - rod, 
did Seth Easty on his bench, through the 
September days, put patches on worn shoes, 
half-sole them, and sew them for almost no- 
thing. The poorest body in the village 
could go tidily shod at such prices, One 
poor woman there was, indeed, who lived on 
such a tiny income that a feather’s weight 
could empty her pocket. She would have 
gone without shoes for a month and staid in- 
doors had it not been for Seth, who would 
not take a penny for the new soles. She 
went home, blessing him doubtfully, for sueh 
stories were afloat concerning him that she 
wus almost afraid to go alone to his shop, 
and had made some excuse to induce Mrs. 
Easty to go in with her 

It was whispered that Deacon Easty—for 
his title still clung to him, although some 
one else bore it—had loaned money to Henry 
Sargent, whose house mortgage was about 
being foreclosed by a bank in Powell; and 
when the mission fund was suddenly and 
unuccountably swelled by a large sum, he 
was reputed to be the donor. 

And, indeed, Seth Easty did many other 
good deeds of which he was not suspected, 
and which were all unwonted to him, from 
some new and hidden motive, perhaps in an 
attempt to overbalance with them that mys- 
terious crime of which he was suspected, and 
of which he seemed to stand convicted in 
his own mind, Seth Easty, by inheritance 
uml thrifty labor, possessed quite a comfort- 
able little property, and was able to give 
somewhat; but he gave more than he was 
able, with a curious desperation which avail 
ed him nothing. 

Seth's wife watched him with increasing 
terror as he became more and more of a 
problem to her. She did not know of all 
his generous deeds, but a few came of neces- 
sity to her knowledge, and fairly appalled 
her. She was naturally thrifty herself, and 
giving money outside of the annual allow- 
anee for missions was a virtue which shocked 
her like a sin, and especially when practised 
by her husband, for it made him seem ab- 
normal to her. Looking at him sometimes, 
she fairly shivered with uncanny dread, for 
his face appeared strange to her, as if this 
strange new trait in his character showed 
out another man, like an awesome double of 
Seth Easty. She moved about her own 
house with a scared, wistful face, but she 
held up her head outside. She had always 
been so proud of Seth, and so proud of his 
being a deacon, but now she felt anxious lest 
he should be dethroned from his high office. 
She started whenever there was a knock on 
the door, lest a church committee might have 
come to wait upon ber husband, and inquire 
into his non-attendance at church before pro- 
cveding to more stringent measures. 

At last, one Wednesday afternoon in No- 
vember, when there was a deep level of new 
snow stretching in flashing sheets of blue 
over the fields, the committee came. Mrs. 
Easty spied them when they first came in 
sight far down the road. She watched them, 
panting. ‘‘ Who be them comin'?” she whis- 

ered. They advanced nearer and nearer. 
There were three men. plodding solemnly in 
single file in the middle of the "7 road. 
The two men behind stepped in the leader's 
tracks; their long black coats dipped in the 
snow, like the drooping tail feathers of black- 
birds, They frowned heavily as the snow 
threw back the white glare of the sunlight 
into their eyes. 

“ They've come!” gasped Mrs. Easty. 

She rushed out to the littl shop, where 
Seth sat on his bench, his white head bent 
over his lapstone. He glanced up at her, 
then down again at lis work 

“They've come!” she repeated. 

Seth said nothing. He drove a peg into 
the sole of a shoe: 

“They're most—to the door!” 

Seth suid nothing. 
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“Seth, you've got to see’em. Oh, I knew 
it was comin’! 1 knew it was comin’!” 

Seth’s face was quite unmoved. =~ 

“They're knockin’!” his wife cried out. 
“Seth, you must come.” 

Seth did not stir. 

“They're knockin’ again!” 
turned and went out with a “rate air. 
The iron clang of an old-fashio knocker 
sounded through the little house, She went 
to the front door and opened it, and the 
three men stood there. 

She tried to speak, but only gasped in 
their faces. 

‘Is your husband to home?” asked the 
oldest man in the party, who had an anx- 
iously severe face, und was the other deacon. 

“Yes. I think he’s out in the shop.” 

“We've come to sec him a few minutes 
on a little business.” 

Mrs. Easty stood aside; the three men 
stamped on the snowy door-step, and came 
in. She motioned them into the sitting- 
room. 

“Take some chairs,” she said, faintly, 
‘an’ I'll speak to Seth.” 

‘The deacon cleared his throat as he settled 
into the rocking-chair. ‘‘ Considerable snowy 
out,” he remarked. 

Mrs. Easty did not hear him. She went 
straight out of the room, shutting the door 
behind her, and to the shop again. 

“They're in the settin’-room,” she said, 
briefly, standing before Seth. Then she 
weut back to the kitchen and sat down, 

Presently she heard the shop door opened 
and shut, and Seth entered. ‘‘ You'd better 
brush your hair a little before you go in,” 
she said, in a strained voice. 

Seth took a brush from the shelf and stood 
before the little glass. 

His wife arose. ‘‘ Hold your head down,” 
said she, and she smoothed his white hair in 
a broad sweep over the top of his head. 
Then she dusted his coat collar with her 
apron, and he went into the sitting-room, 

Mrs. Eusty sat in the kitchen and waited. 
She could hear the low rumble of male 
voices, but could not distinguish a word. It 
was an hour before she heard the front door 
shut, and Seth entered the room. She did 
not glance at him. She filled the teakettle 
from the water-pail in the sink, and he stood 
staring out of a window. 

“Did they track in much snow?” she 
said finally, in a voice that had a stronger 
meaning than her words. 

“I dun know whether they did or not.” 

“I guess Til carry in the dust-pan an’ 
brush an’ see; their feet were loaded with 
snow when they come ip.” 

Mrs. Kasty went into the sitting-room with 
the dust-pan and brush, and Seth returned 
to his shop and bench. At supper he did 
not refer to the affair of the afternoon, and 
his wife did not; but her voice had inflec- 
tions of tragedy when she asked him to pass 
his cup for more tea. 

That evening there was a prayer-meeting, 
and Mrs. Easty went in spite of the snow. 
After the service the minister detained the 
people fora minute in order to thank, as he 
suid, some unknown brother who had sent 
him an envelope containing a generous sum 
of money, which the needs of his little fami- 
ly made particularly acceptable. 

There was a gentle murmur and stir among 
the people. The minister's wife's face was 
softly reddened under a new bonnet trimmed 
with blue plumes. 

Mrs. Briggs pressed close to Mrs. Easty as 
they came out of church. ‘‘ The minister's 
wife must have bought that new bonnet with 
them blue feathers with the money,” she 
whispered. ‘“‘Who do you spose give it, 
Mis’ Easty?” 

‘“‘T dun know.” 

“IT can'timagine. I shouldn't have thought 
she'd wore it out to-night, snowy as ‘tis. If 
any snow dropped on it from the trees it 
would jest spoil them blue feathers. 1 won- 
der how much money was in the envelope? 
I should think it must have been considera- 
ble, or they wouldn’t have laid it out in new 
bonnets, with all the ways they’ve got for 
money. Their milk bill alone must eat up 
considerable. Who do you s'pose could 
have give that money?” 

m: Idun know,” replied Mrs. Easty, holding 
up her black skirts high, and wading pain- 
fully through the snow. . 

‘*Seth,” she said, timidly, when she 
home, and was warming herself by the sit- 
ting-room air-tight, ‘“‘ain’t the interest on 
them bonds due now?” 

‘*"T was,” returned Seth, shortly. 

“ Have you drawn it?” 

‘* Yes, I have.” 

Mrs. Easty said no more, but she shivered 
over the hot stove. She knew well what 
measure that call of the church committee 
portended. Every Sunday now she sat in 


Mrs. Easty 


trembling expectancy lest the minister should 
announce a special meeting of the church 
members, At lastitcame. Mrs. Easty turned 


white, and her pulses beat in her ears. A 
woman behind her extended a fan over the 
back of the pew, punching her shoulder vig- 
orously with the handle, but she had 
eno to shake her head. She stood up for 
the iction, and went quite steadily 
down the aisle, looked askance at 
her, she was so pale. Mrs. Briggs was beside 
ner Be you sick, Mis’ Eusty?” ahe whiapered 
ri ou sick, Mis’ Easty?” w . 
“ Nol ain’t sick.” 
** You look white as a sheet.” 
Mrs. Briggs put out her hand to steady 
her down the steps, but Mrs, Easty jerked 


‘ 


herself away and went down alone with.a 
weak rush. 


Mrs. followed her closely, and they 
went up the street together. rs. Easty 
walked rapidly, with her delicate nose and 
clin pointing straight ahead. She never 
looked at her companion, who talked con- 
tinually in a tone of veiled condolence. *‘I 
wonder what that special meetin’ is ealled 
for?” said she. 

Mrs. Easty made no nse. 

“I dun know what ‘tis called for,” said 
Mrs. Briggs. ‘I don’t see no need of any- 
body’s bein’ upset by it till they know.” 

rs. Briggs kept glancing with a certain 
compulsory com at the other woman’s 
pale face, but finally lack of response and 
an odd dignity in Mrs. Easty’s bearing made 
her ruthless. 

‘* Mis’ Easty, I want to know, have you got 
any idea of what 'tis the deacon’s done?” said 
she. 

‘I dun know as he’s done anything,” re- 
plied Mrs. Easty, in a quick, strained voice. 

** You don’t s’pose it’s unything about that 
hat he went over to Powell for? You don't 
s’pose he was kinder tempted, en’—took 
it?” 

“‘T don’t s’pose he took it any more’n you 
did. I don’t s’ he took i a mck on 
your father used to take the neighbors’ pease 
an’ beans out of their gardens. I've heard 
my mother tell. Youd better not say much 
to me about Seth. I won't stan’ it; I’m his 
wife.” 

Mrs. Easty turned into her own gate, and 
her black skirts flung back defiantly like an 
enemy'sflag. Mrs. Briggs stood still a second 
staring after her; her large florid face under 
her green-bowed bonnet looked vacant, her 
mouth gaped, then she kept on. 

Mrs. Easty went straight into the house 
and into the kitchen. Seth sat there still in 
his week-day clothes. His wife stood before 
him, and he stared up at her. ‘‘ They've 
called a special meetin’,” said she, ‘‘an’ you 
know what ‘tis for.” 

Seth looked up at her as if against his will. 

* There's somethin’ I want to say,” said 
his wife. “I don’t know what you've done, 
but whatever 'tis, l’m goin’ to stan’ by you. 
I don’t care if you've stole or committed mur- 
der, I ain't goin’ to leave you, You needn't 
be afraid lam. Tiere needn't anybody say 
anything again’ you to me; I won't bear it. 
I'm goin’ to stan’ by you, Seth.” 

It was very seldom that Mrs. Easty had 
ever caressed her husband. What she did 
now Was so unusual as to seem abnormal. 
She went close to Seth, put her arm around 
his neck, drew his white head to her black- 
shawled bosom, and smoothed his hair. He 
hid his face against her, and groaned, “‘ Oh 
dear! oh dear!” 

Presently he raised his head, and pushed 
her away softly. ‘* You'd better go an’ take 
off your bonnet an’ shawl, Milly,” he said, in 
a husky voice. 

Mrs. Easty, taking off her Sunday bonnet 
in her bedroom, felt an enthusiasm of faith- 
ful love which was almost worth in itself 
more than she had suffered. “I don’t care 
what they do; I don’t care if they do turn 
him out,” she thought; ‘I don’t care what 
he’s done—I'm goin’ to stan’ by him, an’ I 
won't hear a word again’ him.” 

Indeed, it soon began to be recognized 
among the village people that it was not wise 
for anybody to say a word, however veiled, 
in disparagement of the deacon before his 
wife. She would immediately bristle all over 
with soft fierceness like a hen. The special 
meeting was held, and Seth was suspended 
for a year from his office as deacon on ac- 
count of his unexplained absence from the 
communion service and church. The next 
Sunday Mrs. Easty herself did not go to 
church. She was reading the Bible at her 
sitting-roum window when the people went 
by. She held the leather-covered book well 
up before her face; but she saw, aside from 
the sacred text, Mrs. Briggs glance up at her 
wonderingly as she hurried ‘ 

‘* Look if you want to,” Mrs, Easty thought. 
“You can’t do nothin’ to me if I do stay to 
home. [ain't deacon. I ain't goin’ when my 
husband ain’t good enough to go.” 

Seth came into the room, bringing some 
wood for the stove. He looked at his wife 
in a perplexed way, to which she responded 
atonce. “I thought I wouldn't go to-day,” 
she said, in a pleasant voice. 

Seth’s face flushed; he put a t chunk 
of wood in the stove. “Thought mebbe it 
wa'n’t quite warm enough for you here,” he 
said, with a kind of tender gruffness. 

People talked about Mrs, Easty for stay- 
ing away from church, but nobody talked to 
her. rs. Briggs came in one afternoon, but 
she durst not allude to the matter uppermost 
in her mind. Something in Mrs. Easty’s face 
intimidated her. 

Seth sat up night after night and labored at 
his sums on the slate, wiping them out with 
a heavy band, and doing them over and over; 
he cobbled almost gratuitously for his neigh- 
a day; but still the old care lay in his 


It ‘was little more than a year after that 
visit to Powell, whence all the trouble dated, 
a one peng J night, ~vd My hen 
regular weekly prayer-meeting, Set 
and bis wife appeased la the vestry. They 
came rather late. Everybody stared furtive- 
ly when the door opened and they appeared 
in the warm light. 

Seth advanced with a fairly martial air up 
the aisle; he wore a hat much too large for 
him, which slipped over his ears. His wife 
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slid unwaveringly after him like his shadow. 
It was a cold ight: her little face was all 
oF a shrunken from the bitter wind. 

h took a seat near the centre of the 
room, and his wife crept in beside him. He 
did not remove his hat for a few minutes; 
then he suddenly slipped it from his head 
and slid it under the setiee. 

The meeting went on as usual. When the 
hour had expired, the minister requested 
the church members to remain for a little 
space. Then he pronounced the benediction, 
and the few who were not members flocked 
out. 

When at length the vestry door was closed, 
and none but church members remained, 
there was a solemn hush. The minister sat 
behind his desk, with his hand over his eyes. 
A woman coughed sharply, then colored with 
confusion. 

Seth Easty arose in his place. His wife sat 
stiff and straight, with a look on her face as 
if she were on the edge of creation and gaz- 
ing out into space. He looked slowly around 
the vestry; then he cleared his throat and 
began, half panting, ending sentences with 
gasps for breath, but persistent, and never 
once faltering: 

“Brothers and sisters in-—the church: I 
stand here to-night to confess—what has 
been on my min@ a whole year. I've tried 
to hold out, but I can’t. I've tried to make 
out I ‘ain’t done wrong, but I can’t, I've 
got to give in. I have staid away from the 
sanctuary and the communion table because 
I was a guilty man, I have tried to think [ 
wasn't, but I was. I counted up all the good 
deeds I'd ever done, to excuse me, and I did 
more, but they only made my sin look black- 
er. I tried to cover up dishonesty with hon- 
yw I calculate I've put near five hundred 
dollars on to cover up a quarter of a dollar; 
but I tell you, brothers and sisters in the 
church, that quarter has heaved up over 
everything, like the body of a man that’s 
been murdered, I couldn't make it stay— 
covered up. 

“1 have figgered on the slate night after 
night, and t to make out I hadn't cost 
the railroad company nothin’, and didn't 
owe them nothin’. I figgered up the wear 
and tear I'd done on the rails—and the car 
fixin’s—goin’ once to Powell, and I made it 
out a little less than nothin’. 

** But it wasn’t less than nothin’. There 
was a sin in it, brothers and sisters, that 
made it cost me heavy, and wore out more 
than steel rails and red velvet cushions. It 
was—the sin—that’s been doggin’ me—my 
whole life, and—come up behind me—then— 
so litthe—I didn’t searcely know it. But it 
was the sin, brothers and sisters! It was the 
sin!” 

Seth's voice ended in a broken cry. He 
cast a curious backward glance over his 
right shoulder, and the eyes of the people 
followed his with a strange horror in theirs. 
It was as if they —s | expected to see em 
bodied in some small fiendish guise Seth 
Easty's tempter. 

Seth went on again. “I've had to give it 
up,” he cried out. ‘‘ I’ve stopped—tiggerin’ 
—and tryin’ to make out I ’ain’t—done no- 


‘thin’ wrong, and tryin’ to make the good 


outbalance the bad. This mornin’—I sent 
off—a quarter of a dollar, and five cents ex- 
tra fora pe interest, to the railroad com- 
pany, and now—lI'm goin’ to confess.” 

Seth fairly gasped for breath. Suddenly 
his wife stood up beside him. He began 
again, and his voice was like a hoarse sob- 
bing that filled the whole vestry; it did not 
sound like his own; it was hardly a human 
voice, and the words struck the ear almost 
like those of a strange tongue. His wife's 
lips moved as his did, as if she also were con- 
fessing his sin, although she made no sound. 
Her little face took on a strange likeness to 
her husband's as she stood there, 

“A year ago,” Seth sobbed out, ‘‘I—went 
to Powell to—buy a hat.” Seth reached 
down, took his bat from under the seat, and 
extended it. ‘‘1t was—too big for me, as— 
this one is.” Seth put on the hat with trem- 
bling hands, and it slipped well down over 
his ears; he kept it on in his forgetful excite- 
ment, and continued: ‘‘ l—bought the hat at 
—(C. F. Lamson’s store, and—I—started for 
home on the railroad train. I had my ticket 
all bought, and had paid a quarter for it. I 
wasn’t intendin’ to do wrong. But the con- 
ductor—he—never come near me. I had the 
ticket ready, but he never come near me; and 
when I got home, I had that ticket, not 
punched nor nothin’, and jest as good as ever 
‘twas. And—the hat was too big—it seemed 
as if the tempter was fairly crowdin’ at my 
heels—and my wife said I'd have to take it 
back to Powell and—change; and she was 
at me till I did. I went over there in about 
a week; and I took the hat to C. F. Lamson’s 
store, and changed it, and got this hat that's 
jestas big.” (Suddenly Seth remembered, and 
caught the hat from his head.) ‘‘ But that 
uin’tany matter. The matter is—that—when 
I come home from Powell that night, I come 
home on that ticket the conductor had forgot 
to take before, and I'd given in to the tempt- 
er.” Again Seth gave that curious backward 
glance over his shoulder, and the eyes of the 
peo le followed his. Then he made a strong 

ward sweep with his right arm, as if be 
were thrusting with some unseen and mighty 
sword of the spirit. His old voice rang out 
like a trumpet. ‘‘ But I’ve got the better of 
him now,” he shouted. ‘‘ He’s been doggin’ 
me my whole life to make me sin my beset- 
tin’ sin, and at last he did it. But now I've 
got the better of him. Let us pray.” 
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Summer Toilettes. 


STYLISHLY simple reception toilette for a young 
Lt lady, illustrated in Fig. 1, is of white surah. It has a 
plain bell skirt, and a round draped corsage with balloon 
leeves. A garland of violets and leaves ornaments the neck, 
and the deep Empire girdle is of violet silk. 

The costume Fig. 2 is of silver gray faille. A flounce of 
the silk is around the skirt. The coat bodice opens with 
broad double revers on a gray velvet vest. It is completed 
by a bib and sleeve frills of cream lace. 

The gown Fig. 3 on page 521 is of pink and bronze green 
changeable surah. It is composed of a demi-trained bell 
skirt and round bodice with an Empire girdle. The edges 
are scalloped and trimmed with narrow gimp of the two 
colors rhe sleeves are tucked from the wrist to half-way 
ibove the elbow, and spring out in puffs above 

Fig. 4 is a dress of plain blue foulard. Three knife-pleat- 
ings of the silk border the 
skirt, and one the pointed 
lower edge of the bodice 
The bodice is cut in the 
form of a high corselet, 


which laps to the left 
side of the front, and is 
trimmed with three nar 
row pleatings across thé 
top rhe part above the 
‘ rse] | 1s dt aped il the 





front and back vith 
mall \ of embroidery 
within, and a bigh collar Fig. 1.—Heap-Dress ror 
of the same ELDERLY Lapy 


The white batiste dress shown 
in Fig. 5 has a skirt which is 
deeply embroidered at the foot, 
and trimmed with a band of in 
sertion above t is slightly 
draped on the hips and gathered 
it the back The bodice is a 
blouse without lining, gathered 
at the neck and drawn in at the 
waist. Over it is worn a pointed 
corselet trimmed with insertion, 
which is fastened on the side 

Fig. 6 is a Havana brown 
rge gown. ‘Two rows of nar- 
row gimp border the bell skirt 
The short basque has a corselet 
vest with a full plastron of cream 
surah above, from which a revers 
collar is turned, Tie edges are 
trimmed with gimp, which is 
formed into small bows on the 
sleeves, and at the lower end of 
the front and back, 


ser 


Caps and Head-Dresses. 


» black velvet cap or coif- 

fure for an elderly lady 
shown in Fig. 1 is small, with a 
Mary Stuart point at the front, 
and a back which ts taken up in 
two pleats to give a slight effect 
of height. The front is outlined 
with two rows of jet<ord, and a 
smal! fall of lace is at the back 
A lace bow with loops of jet cord 
is the trimming 

The breakfast cap Fig. 2 is of 
white dotted lace. The puffed 
crown is composed of rows of 
lace set together. Frills of lace 
surround the edge, and bows of 
cherry-colored ribbon are placed 
against the sides. 

The hair bow Fig. 3, designed 
to be worn with a Greek knot, 
consists of a slender hoop or wire 
fifteen inches in circumference, 
wound spirally with inch-wide 
pink velvet ribbon, and completed 
by a bow which is partly of vel- 
vet ribbon and partly of gold 
braid. 


Crochet Fanchon for Elderly 
Lady. 

TT fanchon is worked in cro- 

. chet with a double thread of 
mohair wool—a thread of violet 
and a thread of white taken to 
gether— with a rather coarse 
bone needle It consists of a 
barbe six inches wide and fifty- 
seven long, which is run with 
inch-wide violet ribbon, and is 
trimmed at the front with a cro- 
chet frill and loops and ribbon 
bows. Make a chain 52 inches 
long, and crochet back and forth. 
lst row.—Pass the ist. 1 single 


crochet on every following stitch. Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Empree Gown. 

































Fancnuon ror Etperty Lapy.—Crocuet-WorkK. 
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2d row.—* For a scallop 2 chain, 1 double crochet on the 
stitch before them, 1 double crochet on the succeeding 4th 
stitch of the preceding row, 2 chain, a single grochet on the 
same stitch on which the ng double was worked; re- 
tfrom *. 3d row.— is the row through which rib- 
nisdrawn. 7 chain to begin, * 1 double crochet on the 
middle of the next scallop, 2 n, a single on the same mesh 
with the double, 2 chain, 1 double on the stitch before the 
mesh; repeat from * ; at the end of the row 1 fourfold crochet 
on the last stitch in the second row. 4th row.—By turns 3 
chain and 1 single on the middle of the next scallop. 5th 





Fig. 2.—Suape Har. 


row.—1 chain to begin, then 1 sin- 
gle on every stitch. Work the 
succeeding rows all around. 6th 
row.—By turns 8 chain and 1 sin- 
gle on the succeeding 3d stitch; in 
this and in the succeeding rows 
increase as needed at the corners. 
7th row.—2 slip stitches on the 
first 2 of the 3 chain at the begin 
ning of the last row, + 3 chain, 4 
doubles on the middle one of the 
next 8 chain, 3 chain, 1 single on 
the middle one of the succeeding 
8 chain; repeat from *; the last 
stitch must come on the same 
stitch on which the 2d slip stitch 
at the beginning of the row was 
worked. 8th row.—8slip stitches 
on the first 3 chain, 6 chain, « 4 
doubles between the middle 2 of 
the next 4 doubles, 3 chain, 1 dou- 
ble on the first of the succeeding 3 
chain, 1 double on the last of the 
next 3 chain, 3 chain, repeat from 
*; at the end, omitting the last 
double and 3 chain, work only a 
slip stitch on the third of the 6 
chain at the beginning. 9th and 
10th rows.—Like the preceding 
row. lith row.—* 2 chain, 8 
doubles between the middle 2 of 
the next 4 doubles, 2 chain, 1 sin- 
gle between the next 2 doubles; 
repeat from *. This completes 
the barbe. For the frill, work 
back and forth on a chain of 60 
stitches as in the last 6 rows of 
the barbe, 10 repeats of the pat- 
tern; then on the foundation chain 
work 34 double crochet to gather 
the frill; then on the middle two 
inches and a half of the fulled 
foundation chain, bending back 
the first 6 rows on the outside, 
work 5 singles separated by 3 
chain, turn, 4 times by turns 3 


of the next 3 chain, turn, 3 times 
by turns 3 chain and a cluster of 
loops, for which make 8 singles, 
separated each from the next by 
30 chain, on the middle one of the 
next 8 chain; for the middle one 


gles make 11 singles with 35 chain 
between; next 8 chain, 1 single on 
the middle of the next 3 chain, 3 
chain, 1 single on the followin 

foundation chain. Hereupon tame 
on the stitches of the last row and 
on the following stitches up to the 
foundation 5 repeats of the pattern 
of the last 6 rows of the barbe, 


to the succeeding foundation 
chain. Sew the frill to the front 
of the barbe, and trim with ribbon. 


Shade Hats. 


HE hat illustrated in Fig. 1 is 
of navy blue and yellow mix- 


Fig. 2.—PRoMENADE CosTUME OF FAILLE AND VELVET. ed straw, with a full facing of 


chain and 1 single on the middle . 


of the 3 clusters, instead of 8 sin- | 


connecting at the end of every row © 
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Fig. 3.—Suor Suran Gown 


yellow chiffon in the brim. A 
band about the crown and a bow 
on the front are of yellow-edged 
blue ribbon, and a cluster of yel 
low flowers is added to the bow 

Fig. 2 is a hat of grayish-green 
rough straw. A black net fac 
ing is in the brim, and a bunch 
of pink and cream chrysanthe- 
mums is fastened against the 
upturned back of the brim. A 
large bow on the left side is a 
cream ribbon with pink and 
green stripes. 

The girl's hat shown on this 
page has a dented drooping 
brim of navy blue rough straw, 
and a puffed crown of blue serge 
on which an anchor is embroid 
ered in red. Red silk pompons 
stud the brim. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Conresponpenr. } 


SPOKE in a former letter of 

a return this summer to di- 
aphanous stuffs, such as organ- 
dies, printed and embroidered 
muslins, India mulls, and silk 
muslins. These dresses, which 
cannot be said to be very ser- 
viceable, are lighter in appear- 
ance than in reality, for they re- 
quire a ‘‘ transparent” or foun 
dation, and, light as they may be, 
the two fabrics together form less 
comfortable wear than the con- 
venient India silks and thin 
summer woollens. Simple lawns 
with scattered figures on a white 
ground, or a spreading design 
covering the ground, dispense 
with atransparent. ‘ The skirt is 
made like any other, either just 
even with the ground or with a 
short ungored train, and trimmed 
with a single medium wide 
flounce or several narrow ruffles. 
This skirt is worn over an ordi- 
nary white cambric or muslin 
petticoat. The bodice is gather 
ed or pleated at the waist undera 
ribbon belt, and is made on a 
low-necked, short-sleeved lining 
The sleeve is often made with a 
double puff on the upper arm 
and a lace sabot ruffle below the 
elbow, or else a ruffle of the ma 
terial taken double, headed by a 
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band and butterfly bow of ribbon. Sometimes, too, there is 
an under-skirt of cream or other plain-colored sateen or 
cambric, which serves as a petticoat as well as a transpar- 
ent; this is bordered with a flounce of the dress material, 
and the actual dress skirt is then cut shorter, and ed with 
a band of insertion, with lace four inches wide below, the 
lace resting against the flounce on the under-skirt. 

Under organdies and other transparent muslins the skirt 
is of surah or foulard, with a narrow ruffle, hemmed or 
pinked, around the bottom. Sometimes there is a thick 
pinked ruche around it, which is permitted to project below 
the of the muslin skirt. In almost all cases the muslin 
and silk are in separate skirts, and the close-fitting sheath ef- 
fect is given by stretching the muslin well back on the un- 
der-skirt and securing it with a few tacks or pins, which are 
lost to view in the folds behind the hips. A few éégantes 
have the muslin lined with the silk, and the two sewed in- 
separably into the same seams. This allows of greater di- 
versity in the trimming of flounces, puffs, draperies, ribbon 
twists with butterfly knots, etc. But while it does very well 
for silk muslins, it is not so practical for cottons, Which re- 
quire occasional laundering, ’or, at least, pressing. 

The heavy guipures and écru laces are incompatible with 
these fresh muslins; hence they are usually trimmed with 
the lighter Valenciennes or Malines laces, almost or quite 
pure white. 

Some pretty and comparatively simple promenade and 
watering-place toilettes are made of crossbarred foulards 
covered with Oriental designs. The skirt is sometimes 
trimmed with a narrow silk marabout, but more often with 
a simple faced hem, with a string of beads or spangles of 
variegated colors at its upper edge, and a similar edging at 
the collar, wrists, and elsewhere. The bodice, full at the 
top, disappears into a girdle, or a corselet, real or feigned, 
made of satin or of velvet of a solid color, most often myrtle 
green or Vandyck red; the color reappears in the collar and 
sleeves, and there is a pinked silk balayeuse of it in the 
skirt. Dressier toilettes are made of foulards with multi- 
colored spots, tiny palms, and similar designs on light 
grounds, and these have the more elaborate skirt trimmings 
described in former letters; but it must be borne in mind 
that these variegated cashmere designs require a relief of 
silk or ribbon of a decided color, rather than the pale and 
elusive shot effects that are so favored elsewhere. 

Pretty taffetas are shown in the standard stripes of gray 
with white, red with mastic, blue with white, brown with 
écru, etc,, and are used for simple toilettes for young women 
or best frocks for young girls, much of their character de- 
pending on the disposition of the stripes. Thus, for instance, 
a silk of alternate silver white and steel gray stripes three- 
eighths of an inch in width is so employed that the stripes 
show their full width on the upper half of the corsage and 
the bouffant upper part of the sleeves, while the deep cuffs 
and the lower part of the corsage, to about the depth of a 
corselet, are so accordion-pleated as to almost completely 
hide the white stripes, giving a deeper tone to these parts, 
and almost the contrast of a different material. The corsage 
enters the skirt under a belt of steel gray satin ribbon, and the 
collar, with a butterfly knot, is likewise of ribbon. A nar 
row accordion-pleating is around the skirt,. Other striped 
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Fig. 3.—Grru's Snape Hart. 


skirts have several narrow bias folds of the darker color 
above the hem, or a band of the striped stuff folded hor- 
izontally. 

More striking effects are produced with wider stripes. In 
a dress of red and beige stripes every beige stripe in the 
skirt is accordion-pleated from top to Castens, while the red 
stripes remain intact. The corsage has a yoke of flax-col- 
oval lane over red silk, with the lower part of the pleated 
striped silk confined in a rather rigid girdle of lace over red 
silk; the stripes above and below the girdle are matched so 
as to form continuous lines interrupted by the girdle. The 
full upper part of the sleeves is of pleated striped silk, and 
the deep cuff of lace over silk. Not only striped stuffs but 
also plain fabrics are pleated, foulard, grenadine, and veil- 
ing best lending themselves to this style of ornament. The 
skirt is made round and accordion-pleated throughout, with 
three, five, seven, nine, or even eleven rows of narrow satin 
baby-ribbon of a very dark or very light contrasting color 
above the hem, the ribbon being sewed on before the skirt 
is pleated. The corsage has a yoke of lace or passementerie 
over silk, which may be confined to the front, while the low- 
er part of the front and the entire back are accordion-pleat- 
ed, the pleats of corsage and skirt meeting under a ribbon 
belt that matches the narrow ribbon. The sleeve is either a 
deep puff of non-pleated material drooping on a buttoned 
cuff, or else it is shorter, terminating in a sabot frill of lace 
below the elbow, with a pleated puff above; a narrow ribbon 
encircles the armhole, and is knotted on the shoulder. 

For cool summer days and serviceable for early autumn 
are some pretty plaid wool costumes, and some prettier of a 
plain woollen material—blue, green, or brown—combined 
with a plaid silk. I have just seen a travelling costume at 
one of our grand dressmakers composed of a skirt of sum- 
mer Cheviot of a beautiful dark yet bright blue, made with 
a short round train, and no trimming but three rows of stitch 
ing. The blouse corsage and sleeves are of plaid silk, with 
a predominance of red over blue. The blouse has two flat 
pleats coming from the shoulder on eack side front and back, 
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leaving a shield-shaped space between like a 
man’s shirt front, fastening under the first of 
the pleats on the left side. The blouse enters 
a corselet attached to the: skirt, which has 
stitched edges and is fastened by six small 
buttons on the side i 
gathered to a cuff three inches deep. The 
costume is completed by a round shoulder 
cape of Cheviot lined with plaid silk, falling 
short of the waist, and having a flaring col 
lar fastened with a small silver clasp 


| 


The full sleeves are | 


A charming costume which I have recent. | 
ly seen, ready to be sent to the scene of the 


royal festivities in Denmark, was of glossy 
beige -colored cloth. The bell skirt with 


short gored train was bordered with three | 


rows of nut brown velvet ribbon, separated 
two rows of silk gallvuon having a cream 
ground embroidered in gold. The corsage 


by 


, | 
terminated under a deep girdle of white silk 


embroidered in gold, knotted in a sash on 
the left side, The short puffed sleeves ended 
at the elbow iv a cuff trimmed with cream 
galloon between two velvet ribbons, with a 


half-inch piping of Vandyck red silk at the | 


edge: the 
velvet ribbon with a similar red piping. The 
costume was completed by a Henri IL. cape 


of nut brown velvet, lined with red silk, with | 


s small flaring collar. The accompanying 
chapeau was a medium-sized round hat of 
Vandyck red straw, faced with cream gui 
pure lace threaded with gold; similar lace 
framed the crown, and there was a cluster 
of beige und brown ostrich plumes at the 
side, with a cream aigrette. The long cream 
Suede gloves, extending beyond the elbow, 
had slight brown stitching. - 

The style of trimming on this skirt is very 
pretty for plain-colored stuffs of the neutral 
gray and beige tints. Three inch.wide bias 
folds of silk sometimes replace the velvet 
ribbon, and between the rows of either are 
placed two rows of galloon broché or em 
broidered in cashmere shaw! colors; the gal 

on is a little less than an inch wide, and the 
whole forms a striped trimming from four 
to five inches in width, which is placed 


around the skirt an inch or two from the 
edge The edges of Russian blouses are 
trimmed in like manner, and similar bands 
outline yokes and corselets The ribbons 


or folds should be of a darker color for con 
trast with the galloon and material, as, for 
instance, violet or deep heliotrope is used on 
mauve or pale gray, while myrtle green is in 
great favor for the various beige, mastic, and 
gray shades 
for simple dresses is a bias fold of the mate 
rial encasing a roll of wadding, forming a 
sort of mouldivg or huge cording, with a flat 
bias fold to head it and another flat fold com 
ing from underneath it. The same trimming 
can aiso be made of silk or bengaline 

A rich and elaborate trimming on a dress 
of glossy old-rose India cashmere is of ivory 
guipure lace in which the pattern is outlined 
and veined in gold thread. The pattern of 
the lace is a series of narrow perpendicular 
panels, and between these are set half-inch 
bands of gold ribbon, which are fringed and 
tied at the lower end, forming small tassels 
that hang between, the scallops of the lace 
This trimming is repeated around the top of 
the skirt, which is drawn over the blouse 
corsage EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
hae been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfeet 


success, It eoothes the child, softens the game, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by draggiets in every part of the 
world, Tweuty-tve cents a bottle.—[{ Ade.) 


Bunnerr’s Fravosine Exvaacrs are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best. —{ Ade.) 


Coaneus.s Bewzow Cosupree Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughness of the ekin.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W. Barer & Co°s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it ia Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed vith Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health, 


Soild by Crovcers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 







An economical skirt trimming | 


straight collar was of galloon and 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 


est of all in leavening strength.—Zafest 
U.S. Government F: Report. 












A PERFECT 
LIQUID DENTIFRICE. 


Harmless as Pure Water. 
Fragrant as the Sweetest Flowers. 


PRICE 26 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


[SAMPLE VIAL FREE. | 
E.W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

















TWO USEFUL HANDBOOKS | 


Everybody's Writing-Desk Book. 
By Cuartes Nisset and Don Lemoy. 
Revised and Edited by James Baup- 

Ph.D. Square 16mo, Cloth, Or- 

namental, $1.00, 


WIN, 


This little work is crowded from cover to cover | 
with useful information on the thousand and one 
doubtfal poiats with regard to the spelling and sig- 
nificance of words, niceties of grammar, etc., which 
come up for decision before every writer of the Eng- 
lish language. It is a most valuable book of refer- 
ence. — Observer, N. Y. 

Calls for special welcome and commendation, being 
full of conscientious and painstaking as well as use- | 
fal and acceptable informatiun, collected in a handy 
vuolume.—Hartford Courant. 


Everybody’s Pocket Cyclopadia 
of Things Worth Knowing, Things 
Difficult to Remember, and Tables of 
Reference. 
cents. 


This little vade-mecum is packed full of use- 
ful information. It telle us about the moet distin- 
guished people in the world; names of the prin- 
cipal rulers; gives all sorts of statistics, from the 
number of licensed dogs in England, France, and 
Germany to the religious membership of the various 
denominations in the United States; tables of dis- 
tances and fares; a compendium of history ; rules of 
etiquette; weights and measures; facts in physiology 
and medicine; poisons and their antidotes; aud, in- 
deed, a little ofeverything. It is # miniature Encyclo- 
pedia Americana—a book to have always at hand, on 


Square 16mo, Cloth, 75 | 





| the desk or in the pocket.—Inferior, Chicago. 





t®™” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publiahera, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 
receipt af the price. | 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TERTH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
aud perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth frum youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 
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A sad tenpleon. Fkbe ie mecal Cones 

with Pa Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 250. 

AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Address De. Ee We LYON OO Seinen Eee, Brie: 











TENNIS RULES FOR 1892. 





Published by E. 1. HORSMAN, 341 Broadway, N. Y. 
FREE to any address on receipt of 2c. stamp 





HARPER’S 
“. FOR 


HIS Number contains many articles of na- 
tional and patriotic interest. The opening 
paper, by Mr. CHArLes D. Desnier, illus- 
trated by HowARD PyLe, shows How the Dec- 
laration was Received in the Old Thirteen. 
The Frontispiece to the Number is from Mr. 
Pyie's full-page drawing, representing the 
reading of the Declaration to Washington's 
army. 

Mr. Joun HEARD, Jun., contributes a short 
story entitled Captain John, a very original 
character sketch, involving a pretty love-story, 
and at the same time a thrilling account of the 
duel between British ad American ships in 
the harbor of Fayal, in Y814. 

Another article of natiénal interest The 
Growth of the Federal Power, by Mr. H. L. 
NELSON, showing especiaily the influence of 


is 


the Western States in the development of cen- 
tralization. 

Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS enters the lists as 
an advocate of ** American Spelling.’’ 

JAMEs RusseLL LOWELL'S paper on Marlowe, 
the old English dramatist, will be keenly ap- 
preciated by al) lovers of good literature. 

The especial art feature is Mr. Epwin A. 
Axppey’s illustrations of Shakespeare's comedy, 
All 's Well that Ends Well. Mr. ANpRrew 
LANG accompanies the illustrations with an 


interesting comment on the play. 

A short story by Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, 
entitled The Soul of Rese Dede, displays this 
remarkable writer's versatile genius in a new 
field. 


MAGAZINE 
JULY... 


Mr. PouLTNEY BIGELOW gives a graphic 
picture of Russian life, especially on The Czar’s 
Western Frontier. 

Mr. HOWELLS’s exquisite novel, The World of 
Chance, is continued; and another delightful 
chapter of Miss WILKINS's story, Jane Field, 
is given, with a beautiful full-page illustration 
by Mr, W, T. SMEDLEY. 

Mr. R. CATON WoopvVILLE, one of the great- 
est of living artists, contributes an article on 
The Capture of Wild Elephants in Mysore, i!)us- 
This 
hunting expedition has a special interest from 


trated from his own graphic drawings. 


the participation in it of the late Prince ALBERT 
Vicror. 

Mr. F. D. MILLET continues his picturesque 
description of the Country and People of the 
Lower Danube, illustrated from his own draw- 
ings and those of Mr. ALFRED PARSONS, 

Mr. Cyait Humpnureys - Davenrort, 
F.S.A., contributes an interesting article on 
Ancient Gold Work, illustrated mainly from 
Etruscan relics. 

The Number contains four Two 
Moods, by Mr. BAILEY ALDRICH; 
At the Tomb of Juarez, by Mr. Hezekianu 
BUTTERWORTH—both illustrated; A Penalty, 
by Miss Nina F. LavAnp; and Closed, by Mrs. 
ELIZABETH STODDARD. 

Mr. GEORGE DU MAURIER resumes his full- 


poems: 


THOMAS 


page cartoons; and, altogether, the Number is 
one of the richest ever issued for both literary 
and artistic worth as well as for its patriotic 
associations. 


Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year 
PuBLisHeD ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 











CARMEL SOAP is made only Som ones Olive 
on 


ng abso- 
x 
for the Toilet ond Bath, 
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it, send 15 cents for sample ca’ er, 
‘s A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St. ew York. 




















Catalogue, 


| Saaereny revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
/mail to any address on receipt 
_of ten cents. 
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heard Successful when ai! 
ouly by P. Hiscox 463 B’way,.N.T. Write for book of 
days on ce Tallin Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated 
cular free. Magic JSeale Co., Chicago, 











Pianos $1 $49. Want Ag'ts Cat. 
BEATTY Pree ‘Dent P Beatty, Washington, ¥.3. 
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AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERR/S, ssa 
Golden - Rod, and Other Tales. By Mrs, 
BurTON HARRISON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- Needlework. 
namental, $1.25. Fot sole by 
STORIES AND INTERLUDCS. . i 


By Bakry Pain. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1.00. 


VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS. 


Stories. By Ricuarp Marpinc Davis. Illus- 
trations, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


BROTHERS COMPARY, 


218 Chureh St.. New York. 
67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 & 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
707 Washington Ave.. St, Louis. 


A CAPILLARY CRIME, EY Ny ng bas: mel 


mde » nit “Dread Knitting and Crocheting, Linen Floss 
And Other Stories. By F. D. Mier. Il Bil Thread for Kin fatuawntiere 
lustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1.25. “ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 
TALES OF A TIME AND PLACE. 


sap sclgpoain soa ese PATENT HAMMOCKS 


_ MADE IN OVER 4 





By GRACE KING. 
mental, $1.25. 
LOVE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY 

WOMAN. 


By Mrs, W. K. Cutrrorp, Author of ‘* Mrs. | 
Keith's Crime,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


By Tuomas Haxpy, Author of ‘‘ Tess of the 
D'U rbervilles,”’ etc Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 ; Paper, 75 cents. 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, 


And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. 
By James Lane Aten, With Ilustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


IDUNA, 


And Other Stories. By Georce A. Hissar. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 ; Paper, 
50 cents. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, 








VARIETIES. 


Catalogues furnished the Trade only. 


tS” Beware of imitations or infringements. 2g 


I, E. PALMER, Manufacturer, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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Liebig Company’s= 
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And Other Stories. By Maky E. WILKINs. SesrT 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 PUREST BEEF TEA CHEAPEST 
A HUMBLE ROMANCE, INVALUABLE 


Ww 3. | i 
ESINS: | in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 


and Made Dishes. 


And Other Stories. By Mary E. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL, 


By Tuomas A. JANVIER, 





And Other Stories 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 ; Paper, 50 cents. 
SEVEN DREAMERS. 
A Collection of Seven Stories. By ANNIE | 
TRUMBULI. SLOSSON. Post 8vo, ( loth, $1.25 


RODMAN THE KEEPER. 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. | 


CASTLE NOWHERE ; 
By CONSTANCE FEN- 
16me, Cloth, $1.00. 
MR. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, 
And Other Georgia Folk. By KicHarp M. 
Jounsron. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
A BROTHER TO DRAGONS, 
And Other Old-Time Tales. By AMELIE RIvEs, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo, 
TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. 


By ALEXANDER KIELLAND. 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Southern Sketches 
WOOLSON. 





Lake-Country Sketches 
IMOKE WOOLSON, 
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FIELD TEA:==: 
results 
ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the — cures Constipation. 
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Translated by 
With an Introduction 








by Prof. H. H. Bovesen. Portrait. 16mo, - je 1. Tarra. 
‘ loth, $1 oo. ‘Bins nt heen you 3 
TEN TALES BY FRANCOIS COPPEE. dereny nerks The accompany fg-| Weight Sas Im 190 Ths £0 Ten 
result of 3 months’ = 
Translated by WALTER LEARNED. With Fifty | See Toowtecl tke encw beng. Dh[Wes- im. Si. It m: 
Pen-and-ink Drawings by Albert E. Sterner, Wi cee t~— Te ban he 
and an Introduction by BrRANDER Mar- TREA "bY Cone 
YHEWS. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. ly BE Ye careasa, til. 


AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. A 


A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES, 


MODERN ITALIAN POETS. Es. 


j 
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JEHLANSER, | THE MOUSE-TRAP, and Other 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


William D. Howells's 
BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. A 


Novel, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





Novel. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. A 
Story. Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. Popular Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 








A Novel. Library Edition, 








2 Volumes, _12mo, Cloth, 
$2.00. Illustrated, 12mo, 
Paper, $1.00; _ Illustrated, 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

APRIL HOPES. A Novel. Cloth, 
$1.50; Paper, 75 cents. 

ANNIE KILBURN, A Novel. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 


75 cents. 

A BOY’S TOWN. Described for 
Harper's Younc Prorpte. Il 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


CRITICISM AND FICTION. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.00, 





says and Versions. With 
Portraits. 12mo, Half Cloth, 
Parchment Back, Uncut 


Edges, and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


Farces. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


THE ALBANY DEPOT. A Farce. 


Illustrated. Small 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


THE GARROTERS. A Farce. Il- 
lustrated. Small 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 50 cents. 


I12mo, 











OA. 0. WF, SHYDER M'VIGKER'S T-EATER, CHICAG®, ILL 
PASTELS IN PROSE. RO fe 


(From the French.) Translated by Srvart 


MERRILL. With 150 Illustrations (includ- How to remove Pim Wrinkles 
ing Frontispiece in Color) by H.W. Mc- bey Ra mye, 
Vickar, and Introduction by W. D. llow- and Beautify the ‘complex 
ELLS. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. » ee Se Qcents, | 

we Zid St., v%& City. 


THE ODD NUMBER. 


to | prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
of Canada, or 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


CP The above works are for sale by all book. 
| sellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
Harper's New Catalogue will be sent to any 
! address on receipt of ten cents. 





Thirteen Tales by Guy be MAurassant, The 
Translation by JONATHAN Sturces. An 


Introduction by Henry JAMeEs. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 
MODERN GHOSTS. 
Selected and Translated from the Works of 


Guy DE MAUPASSANT, PEDRO ANTONIO DE 
ALARCON, ALEXANDER KIELLAND, LEOPOLD 
Kompert, Gustavo A, Becover, and G. 





This is the Roll on which is woutid 
The Braid that is known the world around, 


2. 





MAGHERINI-GRAZIANI, An Introduction by 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 16mo, Cloth, 


$1.00. PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CRYSTALLETTE 
: A light, lustrous, dnat-ehedding fabric, finds especial use to travelling dresses. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. CAUTION The Frisntiey Demme MUMNGEe OE stumped ecery Ore pasta ee the ender side of the 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
4e sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receigt 
of the price 
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PREMIER 
CAMERA 


IS THE BEST IN MARKET 


Simple of Manipulation 
Plates or Films are used 
The Shutter is always set! 
Covered with Leather 
PRICE $18.00 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
12 S.WaATeR St. octets enh N™ 





BROS. 32 | Broadway, New Yc 
For Sale by ALL LEADING WeTAILERS: 
BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 


J. 8. LEESON & ©O., Sole Importers, 
317 Chareh St., N. W. Boston. 


Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 
fia ae 


Stabene 


OBERT. TOLEDO, OHIO, 


GRANULA 


- A most nutritions and digestible Food. Specially 
adapted to the an of invalids mag children. ge 
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or esnt 
Prof. |. 








Box, postpaid, wy 
CO, Dansville, N.Y. 
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THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 


J ACK and 
Fuep are smoking and meditating 


i 
Smoking-room of the Millennium 


Jack (after a 


ve other day how many lines there are in a son 


mag silence). I was wondering 
th 
net. Remember the things we wrote in college? 
Fred. Indeed I do. I was trying to think out 
1 rondeau;: gave it up, however. 
Jack, Piain ordinary verse answers my purpose 
I mean nowadays 


Fred (thouahtfully), Yes I tried it lately 
Jack. So did I [ Both laugh nervous! y 
Fred. To a girl, I bet 

Jack, No—o. “Toa Pair of Blue Eves.” 


Fred. Has she blue eyes ? 
Jack. Like a June sky 
Fred. Did you also use that expression? | 
thought “skies” and “ eyes” made good rhymes 
Jack (troubled). | wonder if girls ever show 
their verses around ? 
Fred. 1—I hope not Is it “ yes”? 
Jack. Haven't asked her; going to, soon 
Fred. So'm I. I tell you, old man, there's 
nothing like having a home and all like that 
Jack, I should say so. I say, old fellow, don’t 
mentiog this 
Fred Not for the w eld I rely 
pretty certain of success 
Jack, 1 would bet on it—but—lI've given up 
She don’t like it 
Fred. Girls are all alike, I guess. 
Jack. Not all, my boy 
Pred (hurriedly). Oh no 


on you. I'm 


betting now 


Ours are exception : 


Jack. Well, 1 should say. Tail? 

Fred. Yes Beautiful hair 

Jack (surprised ) Ye~—es: mine too. Rich ? 
Fred (dlowly). Old man—but that’s not it 


Jack (hurr iedly) Same way 
derstand. Rivai? 


-same way—TI un 


7 


jt 


: Ie * i i 
ial Ail i lh 


FROM CHICAGO. 





PRENCH MAN. “THAT LADY TO WHOM YOU INTRODUCED ME is 


CHARMING. Is SHE WELL CONNECTED?” 
CHICAGOAN 
SEVERAL OF OUR FIRST CITIZENS.” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Fred (expressively). Guess not. 
ery Thursday and Monday. 
Jack (anziously). Wednesday and Sunday are 
my days. Er-—meet her last summer ? 
Fred (hesitatingly). I did. In the mountains, 
Jack (suspiciously). So did I. Does she like 
your poetry? 
Fred (sullenly). Dotes on it. 
though; can’t find a rhyme to it. 
Jack (thoughtfully), Nor can I. 
an A, 
Fred (quickly). Mine too. 
Jack (joyfully). Oh no. 
Fred ( fiercely). Nor mine. 
[Zach begins to regard the other as a 
rival, 
Jack (in a constrained voice), Ever speak of 
knowing me? 
Fred (jealously). No. Why should I? 
[ Silence. Both puff at their cigars savagely. 
Jack (suddenly), Go to the Adirondacks this 
year? 
Fred (gruffly). Yes. 
[Silence. Smoke grows thicker. 
Jack (in @ far-away voice). Live in the city? 
Fred (equally distant). Yes. 
(Jack starts ; then throws his cigar away. 
Fred (expressively). U'd like to find a rival. 
Jack (carelessly). Oh,I don’t care. I’m certain. 
Fred (sullenly), Don’t be too sure. 
[Silence, Relieved by scowls. 
Jack (boldly). Where did you go to-night? 
Fred (grimly). I called on her. 
Jack (beaming). So did I. What's her name? 
Fred (smiling), Amanda. 
Jack (happily). Agnes. Hard names to rhyme. 
Look at each other and grin inanely. 
Both (suddenly). Ah, you old fraud! This is 
Tuesday night. Must be serious. 
Fraver Soorr Mines. 


I'm there ev- 


Hard name 


Begins with 


Alicia? 


DESPAIR. 

“Miss Hinkley, will 
you be my wife ?”’ 

“Why, surely, Mr. Sap- 
py, you must know I am 
engaged to Harry Wat- 
kins.” 

*“ Great Scott! Is there 
a girl in town that isn’t 
engaged? You are the 
seventh I’ve asked this 
week.” 

quewipigiess 

“You look pale to- 
night,” said the barber's 
wife, when he returned 
from his day's work. 

“T've had a trying 
oy said the barber. 
“A young fellow came 
in this morning who be- 
haved so like a pappy 
that I made a mistake 
and cut his ears instead 
of his hair.” 

——>——_——_ 

Mas. Paroaxe (fo man 
en board). “M 
— G Sane * Pay in 
advance.” 

Hanover. “That's good. 
I'd hate to be kicked out 
of my room because you 
had failed to pay your 
rent!” 

———_.——-— 


Mrs. Blank was a 
good, kind-hearted wo- 
man, but she talked very 
little, and had a sort of 
dejected, mournful air 
about her that was try- 
ing to a hostess when 
she was enubjected to a 
whole afternoon of it. 

One lady in speaking 
of Mre. Blank’s visits, 
which were always 
lengthy, very aptly said : 
* Well she tx what might 
be called lonesome com- 
pany.” 

ee 


“fave you @ book 


“ Certainly, 
i must have a 


“No, haven't. Tt 


i| aug 





“Wert, I sHouLD gAY 80. SHE'S THE WIFE OF they — Browning 





miration for the book.” — 


PARADOXICAL. 
thet biies Bullion ie prety 
at A 
Grace. “The idea! Why, 
one of the best artists in town 


oe 

“ Perfectly beastly day this,” 
said Hollyhock, iooking out 
ot his window at the pouring 
rain. 

“ Beastly? You mean love- 
ly,” retorted ins, whose 


“Old King Canute wasn't 
emart.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Why, when he wanted to 
show that the sea was his ser- 
vant, he should have ordered 
it to give him a foot-bath.” 

SS ae 


“What I value most is my 
e of mind.” 
“ That's en, too, -r- 
You've such a small piece.” 
————_——_——_ 


“TI told you: yesterday I 
would not marry you,” said 


8! 

“I know it,” said he. “That is why I ask you 
again to-day. You would not be so lacking in origi- 
nality, I hope, as to repeat to-day what you said yes- 

ay. 
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A CHINESE FARMER GOING TO MARKET. 


THE PROBLEM. 
Amr. “ Has he ever loved any other girl before ?” 
Maser. “No; that doesn’t worryme. What lL want 
to know is if he will love any other girl in the fature.* 





SAID. 


GOVE. “UM GOING TO MOVE FROM THIS TOWN.” 


MISS PERKINS. “ Way?" 
MISS BARTON, “For WHat REASON?” 


GOVE. “OH—ALL THE NICE GIRLS ARE ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED” 
(THE LOVELY PART OF IT Is THAT NEITHER Miss PERKINS NOR Miss BARTON 18 ENGAGED.) 


wuHyr! 


“Papa,” said Willie, as he and his father roamed 
over the fields together, “I like to go walking with 
you. You know so much about everything, don't 

ou?” 

“Yes, Willie, I know a great deal,” returned Mr. 
Bronson, complacently. “ And it is a great pleasure 
to me, my sou, to be able to impart to you the infer- 
mation that I have acquired.” 

Willie looked as if he didn't exactly know what ac- 
quired and impart and information meant, but he 
tuok it for granted that his father understood what he 
was saying, and for a mipute be was silent. Then be 
asked, caiching sight of the cattle grazing in the next 
field, “ Papa, what is cows 7” 

* Cows,” returned Mr. Bronson, after a moment of 
thought—*“ cows—er—are animais with horus that give 
milk and eat onl 

“Do cows like grass —— than they do apple pie 


“Oh, use they were born that way.” 

“Why do cows give milk, papa? Cau't they sell it?” 
“No. Cows don't know anything about money, you 
know ; and even if they did, they wouldn't know winte 
to keep it.” 


“ Couldn't they keep it in their horns ?” 

“Oh my, no!” 

“What good are cows’ horns, anyhow? Do they 
make that funny ‘moo’ sound with their horns?” 

“What an idea! No, indeed. They do that with 
their throats.” 

“ Why don’t they do it with their horns?” 

“They can't.” 

“Can't anybody blow horns ?” 

“Ob yes. Tin bens and—er—braes horns, bat not 
cows’ horus.” 

“ Papa, why di ;.t cows have tin horns 7” 

“Oh—nonsem | Oh—er—because they are cows, I 


su b 
Witte thonght deeply for a long time abont this, 
and then he turned to his father, and said, “* Why are 
cows cows, anyway 7” 
ee 


A returned South-American traveller says that they 
train boa-constrictors in those Jatitades to lasso cat- 
tle with themselves. 


FPXTRACT FROM A RECENT NOVEL. 
“As REUBEN SPOKE THESE WORDS THE LIGHT WENT OUT.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HOW TO MAKE A DIVAN. 


HE Turkish divan has come to be so 

highly appreciated in this part of the 
world that there is scarcely a house where 
some attempt has not been made to secure 
a lounging-place which shall be similar, at 
least, to those seen in Oriental countries. 

There are several ways to make one, but 
the easiest, by far, is to give a carpenter the 
requisite dimensions, and let him make a 
strong frame of pine boards. 

In order to get these dimensions, buy a 
woven-wire mattress which will fit a single 
bed, and plan the frame so that the mattress 
will rest down in it on cleats arranged for 
the purpose. 

Cover a hair mattress with some suitable 
material and lay it over the wire one, and 
finish by tacking a pleated valance of the 
same on the frame. 

It should be mentioned that the height of 
the pine frame must depend somewhat u 
the thickness of the mattress used, as when 
ee the divan should not be 
more than eighteen inches high, and it could 
be a trifle lower if desired. 

* The entire cost of the foundation, carpen- 
ter's work, wire mattress, and hair mattress, 
will not exceed $15, but the material for 
oe may be as handsome as the other 
furnishings of the room demand. If a good 
quality of brocade is used and the valance 
is edged with a rich fringe, the expense 
— easily reach $75. 
ut there is a simpler and far less expen- 
sive way than this, which gives a comfortable 
resting-place, and at the same time adds a 
very decorative feature to the room. 
t a cot bed (the widest size) with a 
pate ag Mo ing, and lower it jae og > a 
tren n ng an extra pair of sup- 
portal ths centre or by bracing firmly at 
the ends. A hair mattress may be pl on 
this, but one filled with excelsior will answer 
if something soft is laid over the top for pad- 
ao ae some dark = ae peer: 
rame, 80 that every part is cov a ay 
a handsome ad rug over the whole. The 
extra length of the rug should be gathered 
up in the form of rosettes at the front cor- 
ners, and sewed securely with stout thread. 
abe rugs are cheaper than roage | 
and $8 or $10 will get a good one which will 
wear indefinitely. If this would make the 
expense too great, two Italian blankets at 
$1 50 each might be joined together and 
used in the same way. They are made of a 
refuse silk, and often come in dark and neu- 
tral colorings which would be very suitable. 

The divan is now ready for its pillows, 
which may be pe up in any way to suit 
the fancy, and if their coverings harmonize, 
the effect cannot fail to be pleasing. 

If a large number of pillows is used, it is 
well to have a support for them, and in man 
houses this is obtained by fastening a shelf 
the length of the divan, and on a level with 
it, to the wall. This may be eight or nine 
inches wide, and should be covered with 
something dark. Make a round bolster the 
same length and twenty-seven inches in cir- 
cumference, and fill it with excelsior. Cover 
and lay it along the shelf. When the divan 
is pushed up to this, a firm background is se- 
cured for the pillows, and the seat will gain 
in width, which is also an advantage. 

For use in summer, the Mad: 
cloth which comes in curtain strips would 
make a cool and pleasant covering, and the 
aang might be of the same. This goods 

both plain and stri but the latter is less 
expensive and equally handsome. If there 
is an old or discarded sofa in the house, it 
may easily be converted into a luxurious 

iece of furniture by removing the back and 
foe fad ushing it up against the wall, 
and draping in the way . 

A simple little corner divan for a drawing- 
room reg Be made by cutting a narrow mat- 
tress in half, laying one part on top of the 
other, and fitting exactly into a corner 
of the room. A small frame-work of wood 
should raise them to a sufficient height from 
the floor. Cover in any way desired, either 
with a frill around the edge and a tufted top, 
or by laying a rug carelessly over it. 

2 ay ie Bn will make it comfortable, 
an a ng lamp or a bracket is 
placed overhead, and a rtd = used, a re- 
tired and cozy place is —— at hand, where 
one may rest or read. A Turkish rug sus- 
pended from the wall at the back gives a rich 
effect, which may be further enhanced by 
running a shelf for books above it. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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45 to One. 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour'’s 
Chicago) Extract of Beef. 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 


TO MAKE THE BEST FOOD. 
RS. ELLEN H. RICHARDS, Instructor 


re n. 
. y receipts are given in cook books and 
newspapers for making biscuit, cake, muffins, 
crusts, se » Ie the old-fashioned way with 


ods of the impossibility of mixin 

the cream of tartar and the soda or sour mil 

in the proper Besides, the cream 
of tartar bought from the shops by the house- 
keeper is always impure, frequently contain- 
ing alum, lime, and sulpburic acid, while the 
cream of tartar vay in the manufacture 
of the Royal Baking Powder is specially re- 
fined and chemically pure. With the use of 
food is rendered not 


but more who 





GENTS WANTED—The work is op eat, 
and to both ung and old ther sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., 664, Portland, Maine. 
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Shey through before the men. * 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 





Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


«A Luxury for Shampooing.”’—WMedica/ Standard, Chicago. 
«It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—wWedica/ and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
«The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhuie Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Interesting Books for Women. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By 
Awna C. Bracketr. Small 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 

We commend the book to busy women every- 
where, as likely to help them in solving some 
of the problems in life.—Advance, Chicago. 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO SERVE IT. 
By CuristineE TeERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

The inexperienced housekeeper will find in 
these pages much that will be of help ; ‘the 
experienced housekeeper will find here some- 
thing to shake her out of the rut into which 
wren fallen.—Zvangelist, N. Y. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By 
CuristInE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

The chapters are very direct and practical, 
and the advice, if accepted, will certainly render 
housekeeping much more easy and effective 
than it is,—Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Curis- 
TINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 

If young readers could only appreciate be- 
forehand how much this book would instruct 
them, and relieve from anxiety in emergencies 
which otherwise could not but be distressing, 
they would not be without it for many times 
its cost. —Portland Argus, 


FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
A Daily Reference-Book for Young 
and Inexperienced Housewives. By 
Jutiet Corson. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
It is not merely a receipt-book. It fells just 

those things which the young housekeeper must 
know, yet which she has generally been forced 
to learn from experience, because so many 
writers on domestic affairs regard them as too 
trifling to need mention.— Boston Courier. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By 
Acnes BaILEy ORMSBEE. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

An admirable little book that should be read 


by every young housekeeper. Uncommonly 
sensible and useful.—PAtladelphia Times. 


CHOICE COOKERY. By Caruerine 
Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
The best brief work of its class ever produced 
in this country. The recipes are models of 
clear and intelligent statement.—V. Y. Sun. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH The above works are for sale all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part o 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of t 
price. 








LOVELY FACES, 
WHITE HANDS. 


. brown spots, liver spots, blackheads, ugly 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 





DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY. 
Corner Baker nnd Vine Streets. CINOINNATI O10. 


¢. Postage 
Siamp 


will procure that WONDERFUL 


‘* Columbia Grand March,”’ 
written to commemorate the 
COLUMBIA WORLD'S FAIR. 


Don’t fail to send for it at once. It will be mailed 
prepaid, or come and get it. 


COLUMBIA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 
7 East 14th Street, New York. 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 
and Remedy. 


Why it hte gy | Turne G 











. Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” —4 thenaum. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 
NO. 


721. A Charge for France, and Other 
Stories. By Joun Hearn, Jun. Two 
Tilustrations, 50 cents. 

720. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Pau 
CUSHING. 50 cents. 

719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and Other 
Stories. By Howarp SEELy. Iilus- 
trated. 50 cents. 

718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. 
By THomAs A. PINKERTON. 50 cents. 

717. R the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 
E. Burton. 50 cents. 

716. The Baroness. A Novel. By FRANcEs 
M. PEarD. 50 cents. 

715. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. By W. CLARK RussELt. II- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 

714. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 
By PavuL CusHING. 50 cents. 

713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conrap Wi- 
BRANDT. Translated by Mary J. Sar- 
FORD. 50 cents. 

712. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of *‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 6o cents. 

711. Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 
50 cents. 

710. D 's Daughter. A Novel. By 
GRANT ALLEN, 50 cents. 

709. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 
By RICHARD PRycE. 50 cents. 

708. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 
Kart Emit FRawnzos. Translated 
by (Mrs.) L. P. and C. T. Lewis. 40 
cents. 

707. The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
Stories. By THomasA. Janvier, Il- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 

706. Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorce 
A. HipBarD. 50 cents. 

705. Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hector 
MALoT. Translated by Mary J. Ser- 
RANO, 50 cents. 

704. A Group of Noble Dames. By Tuomas 
Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents. 

703. Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. 
By WILLIAM Brack. 50 cents, . 

jo2. St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A 
Novel. By WALTER Besant. Illus- 
trated. 60 cts. 

701. My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. 
by W. CLarK Russect. Illustrated. 
6o cts. 

zoo. An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale 
told in English. By MAARTEN MAAR- 
TENS. 45 cents. 

699. April Hopes. A Novel, By W. D. 
HOWELLS. 75 cents, 

698. Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. By H. 
Riper HAGGARD. 25 cents. 

697. The Philadelphian. A Novel. By Louis 

« J. Jennines,M.P. 50 cents. 

696. A Field of Tarés. A Novel. By Cro. 
GRAVES. 40 cents, 

695. The Golden Goat. (Za Chévre d'Or.) 
A Novel. By Paut Aréne. Trans 
lated“ by Mary J. SArFrorp. Illustra 
ted. “ 50 cents. 

694. Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By,W. D. 
HOWELLS. 75 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The abowe works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, Ke prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Ca , or Mexico, on receipt of 
price. 
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THE IVORY GATE. 
Continued from page 515.) 


My friends,” he began, ‘‘my brothers 
ind my sisters, we are all long since agreed 
that the root of all evil, the first form of dis 
ease, the first fatal step that was leading to 

» many other mischiefs, was the beginning 
of Property. We have proved that so often, 
we are all so entirely agreed upon this vital 
principle, that we seldom, and only on rare 
occasions, find it necessary to do more than 
assume its truth. That oceasion, however, 
is the present, when we have among us one 
who comes as a stranger, yet a disciple; one 
mind open to the influence of rea 
who is anxious to clear herself of 
the prejudices and absurdities in which she 
has been from infancy brought up. Let us, 
therefore, briefly, for her instrection and for 
the strengthening of our own faith, point out 
some of the arguments which support this 
position. Itistousanaxiom, To the world 
it still requires proof. And the world re- 
fuses to accept the proof, because it is given 
over to the chase of the abominable thing.” 

He proceeded to parade the reasons which 


who has a 


son: one 


made his school regard Property as the root 
of allevil. The line which he pursued was 
not new; many men have pointed out before 


Mr. Edmund Gray the selfishness of man- 
kind as illustrated by the universal game of 
grab; others, with equal force, have shown 
that the protection of things causes an im- 
mense expenditure and a great shrinkage in 
things; others have shown that it is the con 
tinual efforts of men to get without working 
the things for which others have worked that 
fill our jails and keep up an army of police. 

We start with a false principle,” the Mas- 
ter went on, ‘‘ which has ruined the world 
and still keeps it down. If there are to be 
rich men, they must become rich at the ex- 
pense of the rest; they must be few, and the 
poor must be many Therefore the protec- 
tion of Property is the robbery of the poor 
by law. Weall know that; in this place we 
have agreed so far a thousand times; the 


rich can only become rich by robbing the 
poor; they rob their land; they rob their 
work; they rob their whole lives—and they 


are permitted and encouraged by the law, 
Shall we, then, change the law? No; it 
would be a work too vast. Shall we change 
the minds of men? Not by reason; it is im- 
possible by any argument so long as by law 
and custom they can still rob the producer 
of his work. The only way is to destroy all 
Property. When men can no longer by any 
kind of thought get richer than their neigh- 
bors, then they will cease to think for them- 
selves, and think for the whole community. 
You will say—some one may object—that 
some are not the same in strength of mind 
or of body; there will be many, then, who 
will refuse to work at all, and become bur- 
dens on the community. We have thought 
of that objection. At first, there would be 
many such; but not for long. Because we 
should kill them. Yes, my friends,” he add 
ed with a smile of the sweetest benevolence, 
‘‘for the good of the community it will be 
necessary, without any sentimental consid- 
erations, to kill 
work, all those who persistently do scamped 
and bad work. They must die. So the com 
mon wealth shall contain none but those who 
are vigorous, loyal, and true. For the rest, 
deat, if it means the death of a million who 
were once rich, death is the only escape from 
the difficulty which is so often objected. 

“It has been asked again how we differ 
from the socialists. In this. We would 
begin with no theories, no constitution, no 
code. Only let every man give all his 
strength, all his heart, all his mind, to the 
good of the common wealth, without the least 
power of enriching himself, saving money— 
of course there would be no money—without 
the chance of getting better food and better 
clothes than the rest, and we may safely 
Jeave the world to take care of iteelf. Why, 
my brothers, why, my sisters, should we 
poor purblind creatures, unable to compre 
hend more than a glimpse of that glorious 
future which awaits the world when Property 
shall be destroyed—why, I say, should we 
dare to lay down schemes and invent systems 
for that glorified humanity? Let us leave 
them to themselves. They will be as far 
above us, my brothers, as we are already 
above the holders and the defenders of Pro- 
perty.’ 

Elsie looked at the little gathering—five- 
and-forty—with a little smile. They were 
then already far above the holders and the 
defenders of Property and again she thought 

“What if these words were heard in Lin 
coln’s Inn?” 

** How, then, can Property be destroyed?” 

At this practical question every one sat up 
right, coughed, and looked interested. Their 
preacher had often enough declaimed upon 
the evils of Property. He seldom spoke of a 
practical way. Perhaps the time had come. 

“There are, my friends, several ways. 
They are already beginning to be understood 
and to be worked. The Irish and the politi- 
cians who wanted the Irish vote have shown 
the world how to destroy property in land 
Believe me, that example will be followed. 
It was an evil day for the holders of Proper 
ty when the government interfered between 
the landlord and his tenant. That example 
will bear fruit elsewhere. We shall see 
everywhere tue owners of the land turned 
out, and their places taken by those who 
work the land. The next step is from land 
to houses. Why not with houses as with 


all those who shirk their | 


| 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


land? Since a beginning has been made, it 
must be carried on. But there is other Pro- 
perty besides lands and houses. There are 
companies with shares, railways, and so 
forth. We have only begun to see what 
united labor can effect—since union of labor 
is, in fact, not yet begun. When it is fairly 
started, it will small respect to share 
holders and to dividends. When wages are 
paid, there will be perhaps no dividend left 
atall. Ina single year—nay,a single week 
—the whole capital invested in all the com 
panies will lose its value; it will be so much 
waste pa My friends, we need not stir 
hand or foot to bring about this end; it will 
be done for us by the working-man, and b 

those who follow the example of Ireland. 





They will do it for their own selfish ends | 


first, but, property once destroyed, we shall 
never again allow it to be created. 
**Oh!"—he warmed with his subject, his 
voice grew more musical, his face glowed 
‘‘T see a splendid—a noble sight. see the 
great houses in the country fallen to ruin 
and decay; their contents are stored in mu- 
seums; the great palaces of the towns are 
pulled down; the towns themselves are de- 
cayed and shrunk; there is no Property; 
there is no one working for himself; the 
man of science works his laboratory for the 
community—but he has the honor of his dis- 
coveries; the medical man pursues his work 
with no thought of getting rich; there is 
plenty to go the round of everything—oh! 
lenty of the best. We can have what we 





ike, do what we like, dress as we like, teach | 


what we please—provided we work for the 
State. If we refuse—death! If we give bad 
work—ieath! It is the only law. e shal] 
have no lawyers—no power—no magistrates. 
Oh! great and glorious time—you shall see 
it, you who are young—yes, you shall see it 
—while I—I—I—who have dreamed of the 
time so long—I shall lie low in the grave. 
What matter, so the time come and so the 
world rises free at last to follow out the des- 
tiny of a new and —_— humanity?” 

€sat down and laid his head upon his 
hand, as one in prayer. They remained in 
silence till he raised his head. Then the 
young man who had called attention to his 
slavery spoke. 

‘** There is perhaps another way,” he said, 
‘‘which might do the jou for us. Suppose 
the chemists were to find out how to pro- 
duce food — food of any kind — artificially 
just as and as nourishing as if it was 
yutcher meat or bread. Suppose it could be 
produced dirt cheap—most chemist’s things 
cost nothing. Then no one would need to 
work, because he’d have his food found for 
him. If no one would need to work, no one 
could get rich any more. And if no one 
wanted to buy anything, nobody could sell. 
Then riches wouldn't count, and there you 
are. Let’s get a chemist to take the thing 
up.” 


The conversation that followed struck out | 


new ideas. Presently it flagged, and one by 
one the ple stole ~ 

The Master and the Disciple returned in 
the tram as far as Gray's Inn. 

The Master fell into profound silence a 
quarter of an hour before the end of the 
journey. When they got down, Elsie ob- 
served, first, that he buttoned his coat; next, 
that he put on gloves; thirdly, that he pulled 
his hat forwards; and lastly, that he ignored 
her presence. He drew himself erect, and 
walked away with firm and precise step in 
the direction of Bedford Row, which is on 
the other side of Gray's Inn. He was once 
more Mr. Edward Dering. 

“I wonder,” said Elsie, ‘‘how much to- 
morrow he will recollect?” 

[TQ ux oonTiNUED.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


Which would you rather have, 
if you could have your choice, 
transparent skin or perfect 
features? 

All the world would choose 
one way; and you can have it 
measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and 
live wholesomely. otherwise, you 
will have the best complexion 
Nature has for you. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists’; all sorts of 
people use it. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 























Economy is not in the purchase but in the use. Few articles of 
clothing are extravagant to purchase, but they are extravagant to wear. 
Especially is this true of laces, embroideries, and all delicate fabrics. 
The washing of such articles should never be attempted without Ivory 


S>ap. 
effective. 


Ivory gives a fine lather, free from oil or grease. It is mild but 
Dirt rots the fibre of all textiles, but it is nothing compared 


to the speedy destruction which comes with the use of impure soap. 


Corvaicur 1890, sy Tue Procrer & Gamace Co. 











ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 








} Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 








Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8qa., N. Y. 








KODAK 


“You press 
the button; 
We do 


the rest.”’ 











THe EASTMAN Co., 







ROCHESTER, N.Y. 






Send for Circulars, 


KODAK 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
Dr. 0. P. Brown's 


Herbal Tissue Builder 


is a Tissue Food and Skin Tonic; it pre- 
the Face and Plumps 
y mall 1c. 
with Lady's paper illus. Woman's Life and 
devoted to the care of the Face and Body 
. The physical beauty of the Romans 
‘ was largely due to their Anointings, and 

this elegant Toilet Article is for the same purpose. Druggists or 
by mail, $1.00. : 
}. GIBSON BROWN, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


FAT PEOPLE, o'cticttadmn st bome, 
without starving or injary, DR. CLARKE’S 


Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free. 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 1838, Chicago, Il. 














RIDING AND DRIVING. 


How Women Should Ride. 
By “C. pe Hurst.” — Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 





To every woman who has to do with 
horses, either in riding or driving, this 
volume will prove to be of great prac- 
tical value. It contains full and minute 
directions for learning how to ride on 
horseback, suggestions for choosing a 
mount, and hints on dress, on saddles 
and accoutrements, on following the 
hounds, on driving, and on a variety of 
other matters pertaining to the choice, 
care, and management of horses. The 
chapters are headed as follows: “A 
Word to Parents,” “Girls on Horse- 
back,” “ Beginning to Ride,” “In the 
Saddle,” “ Emergencies,” “ Choosing a 
Mount,” “ Dress,” “ Leaping,” “ Riding 
to Hounds,” “ Sympathy between Horse 
and Woman,” “ Practical Knowledge 
of the Stable,” and “Something on 
The illustrations show cor- 
rect and incorrect positions, proper 
bridles and saddles, etc. 


Driving.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

wm The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price, 











